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A LAPP WEDDING, 

The sentiment and romance that encircle court- 
ship in other climes seem as though they could not 
flourish amid the snowy fells of Lapland, for the 
whole is reduced to a distinctly commercial trans- 
action—not unknown in other lands that pride 
themselves on their culture and taste. The all- 
important point in most cases to be first deter- 
mined is, Has the bride and has the bridegroom 
plenty of this world’s good things !—gold, title- 
deeds, reindeer, or fat-tailed sheep, according to 
the ideas of the society of the place. Reindeer 
and Stallo silver mean position and wealth among 
the Lapps; and if there be these, ab, me! love 
must play second fiddle, or even sometimes not be 
allowed to take any part at all. Many a Lapp girl 
whose face is her fortune is left to bloom alone and 
waste her sweetness on the desert air, whilst some 
wondrous being of marvellous ugliness possesses 
sighing swains in plenty because of her worldly 
goods. Not that Lapp lads do not occasionally 
bow before the boy-god as he shines in the eyes of 
some hill lassie. Sometimes they do, and, spite | 
of the warnings of the wise, prefer love in a hut to | 
no love and reindeer in galore. We hear the old 
way is dying out before the new. May it die! 
Courting is rather a complicated business, and 





formerly the Lapp swain, like his Finnish neigh- | 


bour, did not plead his cause in person, but en- 
trusted it to a match-maker, who went well armed 
with corn-brandy and other gifts likely to soothe 
and soften hard hearts, and laid siege to the feel- 
ings of the chosen one’s parents. With song and 
talk and skilful handling, that come light by prac- 
tice in such delicate affairs, the matchmaker pleaded 
the client’s cause and extolled his marvellous 
merits. This all-important personage seems to be 
dying out, mayhap to be revived, as advancing 
civilization returns to primeval things in more 
ways than one. 

If “Yes” be the reply, the engagement takes 
place at once, and is consummated by the gift of 
a silver ring, which has a narrow band round the 
upper part of it, through which little rings are 
hung that tinkle whenever the hand is touched. 
Nowadays gold rings are coming more into fashion. 
Be the ring what it may, it is upon its arrival placed 
in a large silver spoon full of brandy, which the 
lads and lassies drink, and thereby hangs a charm. 
This being done, the girl takes the ring, puts it 
on, and is exngeged ! The men wear no sign, their 
rings being merely ornaments. Une step taken, 
the wedding follows in due course, generally a few 
months later. In old times two or three Lapp 
weddings took place at every great fair held in 
their neighbourhood ; but now these festive gather- 
ings are dying out, and so it will be of more interest 
to tell of a wedding in these days, as the general 
features still remain. 

The wedding day drawing near, the bridal pair 
took a rather large hut which stood near the church, 
and in which the feasting took place, the ceremony 
being held in the parsonage, to which, on the wed- 
ding morn, the happy couple set off in a pair of 
enormous sledges. In the first sat the bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by a fiddler; in the 
second the guests were squeezed in in a manner 
that made an escape from being crushed to death 
simply miraculous. If the wedding was an extra 
grand one the fiddler struck up a festal march as 
the procession moved off. March, did I say? Well, 
one always thinks of weddings and marches, 
Polka! jig! galop! would have been nearer the 
mark. The great point, however, was not tune, 
but noise ; the greater the noise the greater the 
importance of the personages in question. The 
fiddler was generally one of the poorest fellows in 
the parish, and so his répertoire was not extensive 
nor his execution Nérudaish, But what of that? 
He had shakes and trills that astonished his 
hearers, and, like his race, whether they be in 
the English village taproom or at the street cor- 
ners of the Finnish towns, he could play a tune in 
the true folk way, fitted with marvellous runs and 


marvellous variations, so that one tune can fit 


anything, be it common metre or double. 


Never sat king and queen in their triumphal 
entry with greater dignity and hauteur than the 
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Lapp bridal pair as they swept on to the parsonage. 
With a self-satisfaction that defies pen to describe, 
they glanced down on the folks they met. Alas! 
their gracious condescension too oft provoked 
but the ribald laughter of the irreverent. On the 
journey the music never ceased till they reached 
their destination. The ceremony was of the or- 
dinary Swedish type, well known in the num- 
berless works of those who generally make it a 
point to get a birth, a marriage, and a death in 
somehow. That over, so soon as all were seated 
in the sledge the ear-splitting strains began once 
more, and lasted till the wedding hut was reached. 
There the invited guests were assembled with 
their gifts of meat and cheese they had brought to 
swell the feast. Down the room was a long table, 
covered with coarse cloth, perhaps, if grand folks ; 
but much more likely in its native bareness. Upon 
the arrival of the wedding party the feast began. 
Boiled meat was brought in a large dish, or just as 
likely piled up on the table till it was full. On 
the top of this came dirty bowls full of grease. 
Round this savoury and appetizing repast gathered 
the hungry Lapps, ravenous as wolves, and fell 
upon it with appetites that would astonish any 
western dweller in a cultured land. They came to 
eat, and they did eat! Lumps of meat were seized 
by nature’s forks—fingers as black as coals, inno- 
cent of water for unknown periods, clad in ancient 
grime—plunged into the grease, and then, all 
luscious and dripping, conveyed to the cavernous 
mouths of the assembled. After this came des- 
sert—reindeer cheese cut into pieces, dipped into 
the grease, and eaten with a horn spoon or fingers. 
Huge draughts of corn brandy washed all down. 
Right diligently was the bottle plied, with ever 
and anon a quaff from the grease bowls to keep 
the brandy from taking too much effect, the grease 
leaving its traces on the drinkers’ faces, till at 
last they shone in their fatty coating. Now began 
the “‘ real wedding joy ”—guests singing and shout- 
ing with all the vigour of powerful and healthy 
lungs. Songs were improvised, generally senseless, 
because the improviser was so. Soon some of the 
guests fell asleep on the table, and were shovelled 
on to the seats—or under them—against the walls 
by such of their comrades as were able to take 
part in the next proceedings, 4. ¢., dancing, if such 
it could be called. Afresh rose a tempest of 
shouting and jumping—a wild scene, we are told, 
our ears cannot conceive. Fiddlers scraped, and 
scraped, and were encouraged to scrape yet louder, 
whilst some Lapp, more musical than the others, 
beat time with a pot-hook on the kettle bottom. 
Soon the floor was dotted with the forms of those 
who were too drunk to jump any more, and there 
they lay snoring, whilst their comrades hopped and 
roared over them till they too fell amidst the slain. 
The general ending was that the whole party slept 
together on the floor. But sometimes Swedes 





dropped in and disturbed the festive scene. It 
was very rare for a Swede to be invited to such 
a wedding unless he were afiddler. It was against 
all order for the bride to appear happy, even if she 
felt it, for that would have entailed no end of ill 
luck. She was allowed to dance with those who 
asked her ; but those who did obtain so great « 
favour had to pay for it, and less than a crown 
(1s. 2d.) would have been esteemed very mear. 
Such was a marriage feast. Now in Lapland, as 
in many other lands, manners are changing, old 
things are dying out ; and it is only by getting hold 
of some of the elder folks, who love to talk of how 
things were done in the “good old times,” that 
one can obtain any knowledge of the dead past. 
W. Henry Jones. 





ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS TO ‘NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p, 226.) 

Abuser (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ in sense 4, 1836),— 
1828, “ But Mr. Hunt had been a despicable abuser of all 
lords, before he had ever sat in the company of one" 
(Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxiii. p. 384). 

Acetated (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ from translation of 
foreign work, 1791).—1790,“ A small quantity of the 
acetated ceruss’ (Letter from Dr. Lettsom, with above 
date, Pettigrew’s ‘Memoirs of Lettsom,’ 1817, vol. iii, 
p- 280). 

Acolyctine (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’).—1878, “ Thus Hiibsch- 
man discovered acolyctine” (trans. of Ziemssen’s 
*Cycl. of Med.,’ vol. xvii. p. 744). 

Adam and Eve, name of a plant (not in ‘ Dict.’).— 
1789, “Some of the country people call it Adam and 
Eve, while others (the Germans) call it the Devil's bite ” 
(Pettigrew’s ‘ Lettsom,’ 1817, vol. ii. p. 439). 

Adjuster (surgical sense not in ‘ Dict.’), — 1877, 
** Jarvis's Adjuster is an useful and powerful instru- 
ment for the same purpose [i.¢., the extension of a dis- 
located limb } ” (Erichsen’s ‘ Surgery,’ vol. i. p. 461). 


Adrenal=supra-renal capsule (not in ‘ Dict.’),—1886, 
“ Other affections of the adrenals...... Addison's disease 
is the only lesion of the adrenals which demands a sepa- 
rate place " (Fagge, ‘ Principles of Med.,’ vol. ii, p. 514), 


Adust=dusty (only one quot. from Geo. Eliot, 186%). 
—1827, “‘ Lose half their lives on the road often miry or 
adust ” (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxi. p. 792). 

Aérated (no earlier quotation in sense 1 than 1862),— 
1800, “ An opinion held by several eminent men that 
aérated pus was of an acid quality " (Pettigrew’s ‘ Lett- 
som,’ 1817, vol. iii. p. 218. 

Aérial=aétrated (not in ‘ Dict.’),—1778, “ In this dis- 
tress he recollected the aérial water’ (Pettigrew’s 
* Lettsom,’ vol. iii. p. 158). 

Aerobie (not in ‘Dict.’),— 1886, “The microbe is 
aerobic” (Cruikshank’s ‘ Bacteriology,’ p. 125). Vide also 
(and for anaerobic) Landois and Stirling's ‘ Physiol.’ 

All-heal (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’ later than 1725).—1828, 
“ Apply pounded all-heal” (‘ Domestic Medicine,’ by 
Rev. J. Wesley, p. 125). 

Amarat (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1795, “ The posts and frame 
of the house are of amarat wood ” (Pettigrew's‘ Memoirs 
of Lettsom,’ 1817, vol. ii. p. 350). 

Anginal (not in ‘Dict.’),—1812, “The anginal 
stridula may make its onset without that exudation in 
the throat’’ (Pettigrew's ‘Memoirs of Lettsom,’ 1817, 
vol. iii, p, 4), 
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Affused (no later quot. in ‘ Dict.’ than 1683),—1785, 
“The white juices affused by transcolation into the 
cells” (Pettigrew’s ‘ Lettsom,’ 1817, vol. iii. ps 303). 

Ankle-belt (Blackwood's Maq.), Ankle-bell (ibid.), and 
Ankle-clonus (in common medical use) are not among 
the compounds of “ Ankle ” found in ‘ Dict.’ 

Anorchism (not in ‘ Dict.’), —1883, “ Monorchism, 
anorchism. These conditions, especially the latter, are 
extremely rare...... Unilateral anxorchism occurs in sub- 
jects otherwise well formed” (Holmes, ‘Syst. of Sur- 
gery,’ third edit., vol. iii. p. 462). 

Anthem-note (not among compounds of “ Anthem ” in 
* Dict .’).— Hemans, 

Anthracometer (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’). — 1885, “ The 
volume of CO, is estimated by the anthracometer of 
Vierordt ” (Landois and Stirling, ‘ Physiol.,’ vol. i. p. 250). 

Axnti-attrition (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1833),—1827, 
“Tempered the firmness of him, which but for anti- 
attrition might have verged to severity ’’ (Blackwood’s 
May., vol. xxii. p. 599). 

Antic (architect., latest quot. 1826).—1832, ‘‘ The antic 
and spiry pinnacles that closed the strait were all of 
white marble” ( Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 983). 

Antiphlogistic (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1769).—1738, 
“ Repeated bloodings and cntiphlogistic purgatives” 
(‘ Medical Essays,’ Edin., second edit., vol. iv. p. 27). 

A ntipodical (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1827, ‘* Nor are the in- 
habitants of the Antipodical Paradise, less worthy of 
our admiration” (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxii. p. 602). 

Anti-political (not given in ‘ Dict.’ in this sense).— 
1832, “ The gipsies...... put him on a sanative and anti- 
political regimen of bread and water for a fortnight” 
( Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 21). 

Aortal (earliest quot, in ‘ Dict.’ 1836).—1829, “ Re- 
searches on the force of the aortal or left side of the 
heart ” (din. Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xxxii. p. 28). 

Apertometer (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1880).—This 
word was first used in Journal of Royal Microscopical 
Soc., vol. i. p. 19, 1878). 

Aphasia (no history of this word given).—‘‘ The 
affection which I am about to describe was in 1841 
termed ‘ Alalia’ by Prof. Lordat, and in 1861 M. Broca 
changed the name to that of ‘Aphemia.’ But M. 
Chrysaphis, a very distinguished Greek scholar and a 
Greek himself, although accepting the word ‘ Alalia,’ 
proposed as a better one that of aphasia, derived from 
a, privative, and gacig, speech. M. Littré, whose 
authority is so great, and Dr. Briau have likewise pre- 
ferred the word ‘ Aphasia,’ and all three concur in re- 
jecting ‘Aphemia.’ I had at first adopted the name 
‘ Aphemia’ on M. Broca’s authority, but I have now, on 
the authority of the savants I have named, substituted 
for it that of ‘Aphasia’” (Trousseau’s ‘Clin. Med.,’ 
N. Syd, Soc. translation, 1868, vol. i. p. 218). The word 
appears to have been first used in 1864, by Trousseau, in 
Gaz. des Hopiteaux. 

Apinoid (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1877, “ Compared to the 
appearance presented by a cut through an unripe pear 
or turnip, hence termed napiform and apinoid by 
Walshe ” (Erichsen’s ‘ Surgery,’ vol. i. p. 782). 

Apiol (earliest quot. in * Dict.’ 1872),—1864, “ Corlieu 
has employed apio/......with some success in amenorrhea 
and dysmenorrhaea ” (N. Syd. Soc. ‘ Year-Book,’ p, 393). 

A pologizer (no quot, later than 1677 in ‘ Dict.’),—1827, 
“She was besides my apologizer-general " ( Blackwood's 


Mag., vol. xxii. p. 598). 
W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough, 
(To be continued.) 


Amaurotic.— In his “additions and emenda- 
tions” Mr, Syxes corrects the date 1839 by quot- 





ing the word as used in 1829, He will find it in 
Wardrop’s ‘ Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Eye,’ vol. ii. p. 166, 1818, 
Ametropia.— Mr. Sykes gives 1870 as the 
earliest instance of this word. It occurs in Don- 
ders’s work on the ‘ Anomalies of Accommodation,’ 
&c., p. 82, 1864, J. Dixon. 


Amyloid.—Mr. Sykes will find this term in 
sense 3 in another book also published in 1860, 
viz., in my translation (Churchill) of Virchow’s 
lectures on ‘Cellularpathologie, pp. 367-384, 
where the word occurs a great many times. I 
certainly did not borrow the word from Dr. Harris;* 
I found it in precisely the same form in the Ger- 
man original. Indeed, both he and I derived it 
from the same source, for we were in Berlin to- 
gether. I there attended the lectures which I 
afterwards translated, and both Dr. Harris and 
myself were present at the practical demonstrations 
subsequently given by Virchow in illustration of 
the lectures, And there it was that Dr. Harris 
learned the greater part of what he afterwards 
embodied in the thesis (for his doctor’s degree) 
quoted by Mr. Syxzs, though on his return to 
England he himself made experiments which con- 
firmed the results obtained by Virchow. The word 
amyloid was undoubtedly first used in this sense 
by Virchow, I cannot say exactly when, but some 
few years before 1860.¢ We have his own autho- 
rity for this, for in his seventeenth lecture (p. 330 
of the first ed., Berlin, 1858), delivered in April, 
1858, in the first few lines, he speaks of a degene- 
ration “die in der neueren Zeit ein besonderes 
Interesse gewonnen hat, nimlich die von Einigen 
sogenannte speckige,t der ich den Namen der 
amyloiden beigelegt habe.” It is not often that 
we can trace a word or a new meaning of a word 
to its originator, and this is the chief reason why 
I have written this note. 

In conclusion I would advise Mr. Syxes to 
consult my translation, as it contains several 
medical terms which were then for the first time 
introduced into English, and it is provided with a 
very copious index. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


I sincerely trust that the references given by 
Mr. Sykes on p. 185 more nearly approach 








* My translation was not published till 1860, but I 
began to work at it in 1858. Dr, Harris read every 
proof-sheet as it was printed, and I read his thesis when 
it first came from the printer's hands. 

+ Thus, in Virchow’s Archiv for 1857, in the February 
number, I find a paper, written by Virchow himself, 
and entitled ‘ Neue Beobachtungen iiber amyloide De- 
generation,’ which shows that he had begun to use the 
term amyloid before that. 

/.e., bacony, or lardaceous (to employ the term 
more generally used by medical men in England). I 
used bacony in the translation quoted above (p. 367) in 
1860, whereas the only quotation given by Dr. Murray 
is dated 1878, 
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accuracy than one statement, at any rate, in his 
He says, “The last [desiderata list] 
only came a little way into ‘B.’” As a matter | 
of fact the last word in it was “ boundenly,” 


postcript. 


which a reference to any English dictionary will | 
show to be as nearly as possible two-thirds of the | 
way through B. 
to walk six miles, and at the fourth milestone found 
that he had forgotten something that he needed at 
his destination, he would turn back for it, congratu- 
lating himself that he had “‘ only gone a little way” 
when he discovered his forgetfulness ! ! 

Secondly he says, “‘ Br’ to the end of ‘B’ is being 
rapidly edited for the press.” This statement, 
again, only approximates to correctness. A post- 
card to hand from Dr. Murray this morning 
(Sept. 14) says that his proofs are at “ Blend,” and 
the “copy” at ‘‘ Body,” so that it can hardly be 
said that the portion beginning with “ Br” is being 
*‘ edited for the press” just yet. Some weeks 
before the issue of the last desiderata list, Dr. 
Morray sent to me, and deubtless to many 
others, a list of a few words later in the alphabet 
than those in list 4, for which he required quota- 
tions. Some of these lacune were thus filled. 
In other cases the words appear in desidemata list 5. 

That Mr. Bradley bas made a more public 
appeal is no proof that the very laborious task of 
preparing a formal desiderata list 6 is not in hand, 
and that the result will not be forthcoming in a 
week or two ; and, for myself, I am fully expect- 
ing to receive one, in spite of Mr. Syxes’s prog- 
nostications. A Reaver. 


BYRONIC LITERATURE. 
(Continued fiom p- 144 ) 
Class V.— Miscellaneous. 

Critique on Lord Byron. New Monthly Magazine, 
November, 1819, 

The Vampyre. By Polidori. New Monthly Magazine, 
April, 1819; Monthly Review, May, 1819. ; 
ee : @ Tale, Noticed Jmperial Magazine, May, 

Lord Byron in Greece. Westminster Review, July, 1824, 

Lines addressed to Lord Byron on reading the Stanzas 
inscribed on a Cup fashioned from a Human Skull, By 
W. H. Sterndale. Stafford Iris ; republished in Gentle- 
man's Magazine, June, 1824. 

A Parody on ‘Modern Greece,’ 
Byron. Anonymous, 1824. 

On Genius. Addressed to Lord Byron. Republished 
in F, Campbell's ‘ Beauties of the British Poets,’ 1824. 

Lord Byron: an Obituary Notice. Gentleman's Maya- 
sine, June, 1824. f 

Character, Opinions, and Writings of Lord Byron. 
Christian Observer, February, March, April, 1825 

Tablet to Memory of Lord Byron. With cut. Murver, 
October 25, 1825. 

Pélerinages d'un Childe Harold Parisien. Par M. 
D— J— C— Verfile. 2 vols. Ambroise Dupont et 
Cie. Paris, 1825 

Address to Lord Byron on Publication of ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ By Granville Penn. Sixteen Spenserian 
stanzas, Poetical Album, second series. 12mo. 1829, 


Addressed to Lord 








Probably if Mr. Sykes set off 


Conversations at Weimar on Lord Byron. Fraser's 
Magazine, November, 1840. 

Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits. British Quarterly Re- 
view, February, 1850. 

The Grave of Byron. From Rev. Erskine Neal's 
* Life Book of a Labourer.’ Bentley, 1850. 

Song: Miss Gordon of Gight, Set to music, Dean 
Christie's ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs of Scotland.’ 

Pictures from English Literature: Huidée. By J. F. 


| Waller, Pp. 122-150, Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 


Memoir of Lord Byron, ‘ Imperial Dictionary of Uni- 
vereal Biography.’ 

Newstead Abbey. liza Cook's Journal, May 1, 1851; 
Broadway, vol. iv., 1870; Atheneum, August 50, 1884. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Published 1853; reviewed Quarterly Review, 
No. 185, June, 1853. 

Prisoner of Chillon. With description of castle. Fifty- 
eight pages. Pamphlet, Edited by Gabrie! Blanchoud, 
Vevey. No date. 

The Home and Grave of Byron, Once a Week, July 2, 
1860. 

Lord Byron and his Calumniators, Quarter/y Review, 
January, 1870; Blackwood’s Magazine, February, 1370. 

Byron, Fortnightly Review, vol, viii., n.s.; Poetic 
Companion, p. 120; Temple Bar, February, 1569. 

Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton, 
Noticed Edinburgh Review, April, 187 

byron and Shelley, Zemple Bar Magasi ne, December, 

871. 


“Lord Byron and his Times. By Hon. Roden Noel, 
Noticed Blackwood's Magazine, July, 1872; St. Paul's 
Magazine, vol. xiii., 1873. 

Prof. Nichol’s ‘ Byron,’ 
ber, 1880. 

The Rest of Don Juan. Bibliographer, July, 1833. 

Mrs, Leigh. By J. C. Jeaffreson,. Atheneum, Sep 
tember 19, 1885. 


Harper's Magazine, Decem- 


Class VI.— Reviews, 

Hours of Idleness. Monthly Review, vol. liv., October, 
1807 ; Eclectic Review, vol. iii. p. 289; Annual Review, 
vol. vi.; Edinburgh Review, January, 1808. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Aelectic Review, 
vol. v. p. 481. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos i.ii, Hdinburgh 
Review, February, 1812; Quarterly Review, vol, vii., 1812. 

Giaour. British Critic, 1813; Christian Observer, 1813; 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1813; Eelectic Review, vol. x. 
p- 528, And Bride of Abydos, Quarterly Review, vol. x 
1814. 

Bride of Abydos. Monthly Review, January, 1814; 
Eclectic Review, vol. xi, p. 187; Temple Bar Mugazne, 
vol, xxviii. p. 61. 

Corsair. British Critic, March, 1814; Eclectic Review 
vol, xi. p. 425; Monthly Review, 1814; Christian Ob- 
server, 1814. And Lara, Quarterly Review, No. 22, July, 
1814, And Bride of Abydos, Edinburgh Review, April, 
1814; July, 1814. 

Hebrew Melodies, Christian Observer, 1815. 

Siege of Corinth. Monthly Review, February, 1816; 
British Review, vol, vii. p.17. And Parisina, Eclectic He- 
view, n.s,, vol. v. p. 261. 

Fare thee Well. British Review, vol. vii. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto iii. Quarterly 
Review, vol. xvi., October, 1816; Monthly Review, 
November, 1816; Hdinburgh Review, December, 1816; 
a Review, February, 1517; Christian Observer, 
1817. 

Lord Byron's Poems. Monthly Review, September, 
1816; Eelectic Review, . vol, vii, p. 202; vol. x. p. 46. 


Prisoner of Chillon. Cusquet, vol. ii, ; Monthly Re- 





view, December, 1816; Fraser's Magasine, May, 1876, 
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Manfred. eclectic Review, n.s., vol. viii. p. 82; Edin- 
burgh Review, August, 1817; British Review, vol. x. ; 
St. James's Magezine, December, 1875. 

Lament of Tasso. Month/y Review, August, 1817; 
Eclectic Review, p. 291, 1817 

Beppo. Edinburgh Review, February, 1818; British 
Review, vol. xi. ; Monthly Review, March, 1880. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto iv. Edinburgh 
Review, June, 1818 ; Eelectic Review. vol. i., 1818 ; vol. viii 
p. 630; British Review, August, 1818; Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xix., April, 1818; Monthly Review, November, 
1818; New Monthly Magazine, September, 1818. 

Childe Harold’s Monitor. By Rev, Francis Hodgson. 
Monthly Review, November, 1818. 

Mazeppa. Kclectic Review, 1819 ; New Monthly Maga- 
zine, August, 1819. And Don Juan, Monthly Review, 
vol. xix., 1819. 

Prophecy of Dante. Colburn’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol. i 

Marino Faliero. Edinburgh Review, July, 182 
British Review, vol. xvii.; Eclectic Review, n.s., vol. xv. 
p. 518; Monthly Review, May, 1825. Noteson, by Prof, 
de Varicone, Dublin University Maga: ne, April, 1860, 

Heaven and Earth. Colburn’s New Monthly Moga- 
zine, vol, i, 

Sardanapalus. British Review, vol. xix. 

Deformed Transformed. Universal Review, vol. i, 
1824. 

Cain, Monthly Review, June, 1822; Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxviii., 1822; Eclectic Review, n.s., vol. xvii, Notes 
on, Fraser's Magazine, April, 1831. 

Lord Byron’s Dramas, Quarterly Review, vol, xxvii., 
July, 1822, 

Lord Byron’s Tragedies. Edinburgh Review, February, 
1822, 

Werner. Monthly Review, December, 1822, 

The Island. Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, vol. i. 

Address to the Ocean. Jlackwood's Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1848. 

Don Juan. Monthly Review, October, 1819; New 
Monthly Magazine. August, 1819; Hdinburgh Review, 
No, 10, October, 1819; Monthly Review, August, 1821; 
October, 1823; April, 1824. 

Medwin’s Conversations of Byron. Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, November, 1824. 

Lamartine’s Pilgrimage of Harold. Monthly Review, 
November, 1825. 

“on Byron's Poems. North American Review, January, 
yd 

Dallas’s Recollections and Medwin’s Conversations. 
Westminster Review, January, 1525. 
oe Byron’s Poetry. Monthly Repository, December, 

Cal 


Lord Byron, and some of his Contemporaries, Monthly 
Review, 1828; Quarterly Review, vol, xxxvii,; 1828. 

Dr. Kennedy's Conversations on Religion with Lord 
Byron, Monthly Review, August, 1830; Fraser's Maga- 
zine, August, 1830, 

Galt's Life of Lord Byron. Zdinburgh Review, Octo- 
ber, 1830; Fraser's Magazine, October, 1830; Monthly 
Review, December, 1830. 

Moore's Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Blackwood's 
Magazine, February, March, 1830; Monthly Review, 
April, 1830 ; Monthly Repository, December, 1830; Mir- 
vor, No. 411; Quarterly Review, January, 1831; Fraser's 
Magazine, March, 1831; HLdinburgh Review, June, 1831. 

Lady Blessington’s Conversations with Byron. Gentle- 
ioea. Magazine, April, May, 1834; Monthly Review, 

834. 

Trelawny’s Recollections of Shelley and Byron, West- 
minster Review, Apri!, 1868, 

Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron. Academy, March 26, 





1883 ; Fortnightly Review, April, 1883 ; British Quarterly, 
No. 155, 1883; Saturday Review, June 16, 1883 ; Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1883; Guardian, August 15, 1883; 
Nineteenth Century, August, 1853; Atheneum, August 18, 
September 1, and 22, 1883, 

Translations will be cited in Class VII. 

Ricuarp Epecumpe. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 
(To be continued.) 

[Mr. Epcoumse will be glad to receive information 

concerning trans)ations of Byron's poems. | 





Sir Henry Raesury.—In the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Life’ of this great portrait painter | am 
surprised that the biographer should have over- 
looked the exhaustive criticism which appeared a 
few years since on the errors in Cunningham’s life 
of the same artist, and reproduced the misstatements 
containedinit. Lady Raeburn, as previously pointed 
out, was not “fa young lady of fortune” who fell 
in love with the artist, but the wife of James Leslie 
of Deanhaugh (a gentleman of ancient lineage), 
after whose death she married, secondly, Henry 
Raeburn, By Leslie she was mother of two 
daughters, one of whom became Mrs. Vere of 
Stonebyres and the other wife of Mr. Inglis, one 
of whose sons was named “ Henry Raeburn Inglis.” 
Peter Edgar, father of Lady Raeburn, was uncle of 
Alex. Edgar of Auchingrammont and son of James 
Edgar of Dunse by his wife Jean Brown. 

Lady Raeburn’s mother was Anne Hay, daughter 
of the Rev. John Hay of Bridgelands, Peebles. By 
Sir H. Raeburn she had two sons: Peter (omitted 
in the ‘Life’ in question), so named after his grand- 
father Peter Edgar, and Henry. 

Lady Raeburn was, moreover, one of several 
daughters, who all married and left descendants. 

Lastly, “ St. Bernard’s” came from the Leslies, 
and not from the Raeburns. Sp. 


YorKsHIRE Towacco 1n 1782.—Now that there 
seems a prospect of English-grown tobacco becom- 
ing a marketable commodity, it is interesting to 
call to mind the fate of a previous attempt. In 
and-about 1782 many acres were sown with to- 
bacco in the vales of Pickering and York, the 
greater quantity in the latter. In the Pickering 
district the growers were not molested, and in the 
richer parts a considerable quantity was grown 
and properly cured and manufactured for the pipe 
and pouch by a man who had been employed in 
an American tobacco plantation. But in the Vale 
of York the tobacco was publicly burnt, and the 
growers were severely fined and imprisoned, penal- 
ties being laid, it is said, to the amount of 30,000/. 
This not only put a stop to the illegal cultivation 
of tobacco, but also stopped the cultivation of the 
limited quantity (half a rod) allowed by the law for 
purposes of “ physic and chirurgy.” It was applied 
in farming to the cutaneous disorders of cattle and 
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sheep. More particulars are given by Mr. Mar- | portance to Spanish history. 


shal], a native of Pickering, in his ‘ Rural Eco- 
nomy of Yorkshire,’ 1796, ii. 75-7. W. C. B. 


Pirt AnD THE Moor.—In the Times for August 3 
is a curious error, which has doubtless been cor- 
rected ere this, but which deserves notice in 
*N. & Q.,’ as the anecdote to which it relates will 
very likely be quoted by future biographers of the 
elder Pitt. The Times, in giving an account of 
the India Office records, says :— 

“There are at least two letters from the elder Pitt, 
which we may quote, and in another document is a fact 
in his life never, we suppose, published before. In 1760 
a Moor named Abdallah arrived in England with a‘ Shah 
Goest’ (so spelt, evidently a Shawl Goat) as a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt. The animal was provided with 
a home in the Tower, and on Pitt's hearing that Abdal- 
lah had no money with which to pay his passage back to 
India, he gave thirty guineas for his passage money and 
& personal present of fifty guineas as well.” 

With such Orientalists as Col. Yule, Sir George 
Birdwood, and Mr. Arthur Wollaston in the India 
Office, it is odd to find “Shah Goest” turned into 
“Shawl Goat.” The animal was really a siydéh 
gosh (literally, black ear), the Persian name for a 
lynx, which is often used for hunting antelope, &c., 
in Persia and Hindustan, and which Abdallah 
probably thought a fitting present for the English 
vazir. By uneducated persons siydh (black) is 
often pronounced like shih (king). 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


Don Car1os, 1568.— Historians have told us— 
notably William Prescott, in his ‘History of the 
Reign of Philip II.,’ and Miss Freer, in her ‘ Life 
of Elizabeth de Valois ’—that, at the instigation 
of Zuniga, Spanish ambassador at Rome, Philip IT. 
was induced to write a letter in cipher to Pius V., 
giving a full account of the causes which induced 
him to imprison Don Carlos, his only son. This 
letter appears to have fully satisfied the Pontiff. 
“His Holiness,” writes the Spanish ambassador, 
“ greatly lauds the course taken by your Majesty.” 
Philip’s letter, we are told, is probably among the 
archives of Simancas, in a department known as 
the Patronato, where is deposited the correspond- 
ence of Zuiiiga. According to the historian 
Cabrera, the actual notes of the celebrated “ pro- 
cess” against Don Carlos were deposited in 1592, 
by Philip’s orders, in a green box, strongly secured, 
in the archives of Simancas. It is popularly sup- 
posed that Ferdinand VII. caused these papers to 
be taken from Simancas in 1828 and borne no 
one knows where! I should have thought that 


antiquaries would have endeavoured to satisfy 
themselves, by a perusal of these documents, of 
the precise nature of the crime committed by the 
unfortunate son of the relentless Philip, or, fail- 
ing that, to have at least satisfied themselves as to 


In default of these 
documents, the student must resort to conjecture, 
and the fame of perhaps the noblest and most 
sagacious of women, Elizabeth de Valois, continues 
|to be subject to a suspicion which, it seems to 

| me, is not borne out by the scanty data at 

|our command. It seems difficult, it must be con- 
| fessed, to account for the peculiar reticence of 

Philip II. on a subject whose importance would 
seem to be well-nigh paramount to every other 
contemporaneous state interest, unless we assume 
that the nature of Don Carlos’s crime was more 
heinous than it is generally asserted to have been. 
To a temperament like that of Philip it must have 
been peculiarly galling to be subjected to open in- 
sult at the instance of a son, who does not appear 
to have been in full possession of his faculties ; and 
at first glance it would appear most natural that 
Don Carlos should have been placed under restraint, 
Don Carlos had openly threatened to take his 
father’s life, and was only restrained by fear of 
losing absolution—a consummation which he en- 
deavoured to obtuin prior to the execution of his 
horrible crime. This was reported to Philip. 
Treasonable practices of various kinds in which 
his son figured prominently were also related to 
the king, and we can scarcely be surprised at the 
steps which were somewhat tardily taken to re- 
strain so dangerous a person from the further in- 
dulgence of his insane passions. The only matter 
for surprise is that Philip did not, immediately 
after the death of his wife Elizabeth, take such 
steps as would effectually silence the whisper of 
scandal, of whose blight he cannot have been 
ignorant. 

Three hundred and eighteen years have passed 
away without the expression of that reverence 
which is due to so excellent a woman as Elizabeth, 
“la Reyna de le paz y de la bondad,” and which 
could not have been more eloquently expressed 
than by publication of a document which amply 
satisfied the scruples of the Pope of the Inquisi- 
tion. Ricuarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


York aND SuerrieLp. — Budworth, in his 
‘Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes’ (ch. i. p. 9, 
first ed.), tells of a travelling companion in the 
coach, who gave him some information as to the 
commerce of Sheffield. Among other matters he 
related the following, which certainly sounds a 
trifle apocryphal, and as to which, if (rue, details 
would, I think, be of general interest :— 

** The town [Sheffield] became commercial owing to 
the pride and severity of the citizens of York to some 
foreign artisans, by whipping them out of the city. 
They not only thought this ill-judged cruelty meritorious, 
but keep a holiday in remembrance of it; and that trade 
has never held up its head in York since, though so 





the present location of papers of such vast im- 


well situated for it,” 
Q. V. 
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Mueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Joun Horner, Master or Lynn Scnoot.— 
Chambers (‘ Hist. of Norf.,’ p. 453) says that John 
Horne “ was at one time master of the Grammar 
School at Norwich, and eventually filled the same 
situation at Lynn”; and that he “ was justly called 
the Busby of Lynn, and died in 1732, aged eighty- 
eight years.” Again (p. 1050), we find him placed 
in the list of head masters of the Norwich School, 
with a reference to Mackarell’s ‘ History of Lynn’ 
as the authority for his being called “the Busby of 
Lynn.” Now there is not one word about him in 
Mackarell, for his name appears nowhere in the 
book except in the copy of the inscription on his 
tombstone (in St. Nicholas Church), which merely 
records the fact that he died in 1732, aged eighty- 
eight, and that he was fifty-one years master of 
the Grammar School ; and as for his having been 
previously at Norwich, I think it may be safely 
asserted that he never was master there at all. At 
all events, if he ever was, he certainly did not suc- 
ceed Bullimere, as Chambers represents, inasmuch 
as Bullimere himself was not elected till 1737 (i. ¢., 
just five years after Horne’s death), and was fol- 
lowed (in 1748) by Welton, who held the office till 
1760, when Symonds was appointed. My present 
object is, however, not to correct the blunders of 
Chambers, which are innumerable, and some of 
them very amusing (e. g., in the account of William 
Godwin, who, we are told, p. 224, adopted the 
doctrines of Calvin, although his tutors at Hoxton 
“ were followers of Arminius and Arrian [sic],” or 
in that of the famous Dr. Alexander Hales, p. 91, 
who “ died in 1245, after having entered into the 
order of friar’s minims”!), but to ask whether 
anything is really known about this “ Busby of 
Lynn,” and where Chambers got his information. 


Tne ‘Town anv Country Macazixe’ for the 
year 1772 contains some of the debates in Par- 
liament under the masque of a political club. 
In one of them the writer dates from West- 
minster, and signs A. T. One passage in the 
February number may be of interest to those of 
your readers who think that the enclosure of our 
commons has, in many cases, been a great injustice 
to the small landowners and agricultural labourers. 
To those who look back in horror at our eighteenth 
century criminal code, the recklessness of Members 
of Parliament in those days will seem wonderful. 
After all the story may bea fable only. It is to 
be wished that it could be confirmed or disproved. 
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making any offence capital, should be agreed to, but in 
a committee of the whole house. He observed, that at 
present the facility of passing such clauses was shameful. 
That once passing a Committee-Room, when only one 
member was holding a committee, with a clerk’s boy, he 
happened to hear something of hanging; he immediately 
had the curiosity to ask what was going forward in that 
small committee, that could merit such a punishment. 
He was answered that it was an inclosing bill, in which 
a great many poor people were concerned, who opposed 
this bill; that they feared those people would obstruct 
the execution of the act, and therefore this clause was 
to make it capital felony in any one who did so. This 
resolution was unanimously agreed to.”"—P. 93. 

I shall be obliged to any one who will tell me 
when the Town and Country Magazine began its 
career and when it was discontinued. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Marcetino Menenpez Y Petayo.—I am in- 
formed by a valued correspondent in Spain that in 
the following publications I may learn additional 
facts about Senor Pelayo, the Professor of Lite- 
rature in the University of Madrid, beyond those 
reported in Romero’s ‘ Apuntes’: — 

1. A. Morel Fatio in the Revue Critique d’ His- 
toire et de Littérature, and also in the Revista del 
Mundo Latino, the latter article signed by the 
nom de plume “ Domingo Rostri Tuerto.” 

2. The Comte de Puymaigre has written much 
also in the Polybiblion. 

3. Mr. Wentworth Webster has written articles 
in the Academy. 

4. M. A. Caro has also written about Seiior 
Pelayo’s poetry in the Repertorio Colombiano, and 
about his ‘ Ciencia Espanola’ in the Conservador 
de Bogota. 

If any of your readers could point out to me the 
dates or numbers of the various publications above 
named in which the articles have appeared I 
should feel greatly obliged. Seymour May. 


A Marracnin.—Can any one say what is the 
meaning of thisterm? It occurs thus in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘The Elder Brother,’ V. i., where 
Miramont says :— 

I'd dance a mattachin with you, 
Should make you sweat your best blood for’t ; I would. 
F. G. S. 

[Qy. Span. matachin—a dance performed by grotesque 

figures ? | 


Was Hotsein Lert-nanvep !/—In his admirable 
burlesque on the historical novel, in ‘The Mid- 
summer Medley,’ by the author of ‘ Brambletye 
House’ (1832), Horace Smith states, in a foot- 





note, concerning “the celebrated painter Hans 
Holbein,” that he was “almost the only artist known 
' to have worked with the left hand. See Walpole’s 
* Anecdotes’” (p. 165). Is there trustworthy 


“ Friday, Jan. 24. Sir William M— moved, that it | evidence that Holbein was left-handed? Did he 
might be a general order that no bill or clause in a bill, | not paint a portrait of himself—preserved in the 
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Arundelian collection—in which his brush or 
pencil was held in his right hand? Horace 
Smith says, “almost the only artist,” &, What 
other artist was left-handed ? 
Curnsert Bepe. 

Fair at Accrineton.—Why is the fair at 
Accrington, Lancashire, invariably held upon the 
fist Thursday in August? The patron saint of 
the parish church and neighbouring older churches 
is St. James, There would seem to be a connexion 
between St. James’s Day (July 25) and the fair, 
but nobody in the district knows anything of the 
origin of the fair or the reason for its date. 


J. T. R. 


Tus “H” Bronze Penny.—To what newspapers 
did some unknown person write about eleven and 
a half years ago, stating that he had coined the 
British bronze pennies with the letter “ H” under 
the date? Henry Garsipe, Jun, 


Hicu Suerirrs or Cussnire.—I am told that 
a certain Mr, James Bayley was High Sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1717. May I ask if my information 
is correct; and if this gentleman is to be identified 
with Mr. James Bayley, of Wistaston, near 
Nantwich, who died in 1747, and is referred to in 
Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire’ and Lysons’s 
* Magna Britannia’ } Cc. W. §. 


Georce IV. ayp tue Battie or Warer.oo. 
—It has been often stated that George IV. has so 
frequently said that he was present and held the 
command of a regiment at the battle of Waterloo 
that he at last believed it. And further, that on 
one occasion he turned to the Duke of Wellington, 
and appealed to him in confirmation, saying, 
“ Arthur, was I not?” To which the Duke, with 
excellent social diplomacy, replied, “I have often 
heard your Majesty (or Royal Highness) say so.” 
What is the authority for this ? 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Sir Narsaniet Ricn.—He was knighted at 
Hatton House November 8, 1617; and sat as 
M.P. for Totness in 1614; East Retford in 1620-1; 
Harwich, 1623-4, 1626, 1627-8; Newport (I. W.), 
1625. He was one of the chief promoters in the 
colonization of the Summer Islands or Bermudas, 
and one of ‘‘ His Majesties Council for Virginia,” 
being included in the third charter of colonization, 
dated between March, 1612, and April, 1619. 
What was his precise kinship to the Lords Rich, 
Earls of Warwick? In the ‘ Visitation of Essex’ 
(Harl. Soc. vol., p. 441) we learn that his mother 
was a daughter of John Machell, sheriff of London. 
The name of his father is not given. 

W. D. Pinx, 


Tae ‘Dustin Penny Jovurnat.’—How long 


did this periodical continue to appear? I have | 





catalogue a volume for 1841 mentioned. Was 
there a reissue, or was the date in the catalogue 
a mistake ? Torr. 


Princie, Tart, Syminoton.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I shall find information 
relating to the parish of Stow, Midlothian, Scot- 
land, or to the above-mentioned Scottish houses ? 

J. M. G. 


Tae Famities oF Bewicke anv Lyny.—In 
Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham,’ vol. i. p. 276, it is 
stated, under “ Pedigree of Wilson, of Seaton and 
Casson,” that Robert Lynn, of Mainsforth, near 
Bishop’s Middleham, died in 1745. The year of 
his death, however, is given in vol. iii. p. 20, as 
1744, so that the date is doubtful toa year. But 
I wish, with your permission, to ask a query 
respecting one of his descendants, of whom 
Iam another. It appears from Surtees that this 
Robert Lynn was married twice, first to Jane 
Wilson, of Casson, and secondly to Margaret 
Woodhouse, of Brandon. By his first marriage 
he had a son John, who died an infant, and a 
daughter Jane, who married Robert Bewicke, of 
Close House, Northumberland. By his second 
marriage he had a daughter Dorothy, who married 
Ralph Ord, of Sedgefield, and two sons, Robert and 
William. The elder of these two brothers, Robert, 
left, Surtees tells us, three daughters (one of 
whom, Dorothy, married John Smart, of Trewhitt 
House, Northumberland), but no son ; the younger, 
William, he says in a note (vol. iii. p. 20) was 
“father of the present eminent surgeon, William 
Lynn, Esq.” (this was written in 1823). That is 
all he says. I am able to supplement it by saying 
that William Lynn, the father, had two other 
sons, besides William the surgeon, and that the 
eldest, Robert, was my father’s father. This 
Robert had two sons—Robert, who was drowned 
off the coast of Portugal in 1801 (respecting which 
I asked a query in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 5. x, 48, 236), 
and William Bewicke, my father, who after acting 
as an army surgeon during the great war (in the 
Peninsula, in France, and in America), became 
one of the surgeons of Westminster Hospital and 
died in 1878, et. ninety-two. I now revert to 
Jane Lynn, who married Robert Bewicke, of 
Close House (from which connexion my father 
undoubtedly derived his second name), as my 
query relates to her posterity. It is stated in Sir 
Bernard Burke’s ‘ History of the Landed Gentry’ 
that this marriage took place in the year 1724. 
From it proceeded two sons, the elder of whom, 
Robert, became high sheriff of Northumberland 
and was knighted in 1760. He married the 
daughter of Robert Hurst, of Nottingham, and 
had one son, named Calverley (who died in 1815, 
leaving a widow but no children), and seven 
daughters. One of these, named Dorothy, was 


four vols,, 1832-6, but have seen in a bookseller’s } married to William Lynn, of Clapham. It is 
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evident that the father of this Dorothy Lynn, née 
Bewicke, was first cousin (on one side) to my 
grandfather and his brother, the surgeon men- 
tioned by Surtees. But was her husband any re- 
lation of theirs? If so, how? for I know not. My 
grandfather had only two sons, one of whom was 
drowned (as I mentioned above) unmarried ; and 
neither of his brothers had, I believe, any 
children. That Dorothy Bewicke married a 
William Lynn may, of course, have been a mere 
coincidence; but perhaps one of your corre- 
spondents will be able to tell me whether they 
were distant relations, and in what way ; also in 
what year their marriage took place, and whether 
they had any posterity. W. T. Lynn, 
Blackheath, 


Martin’s Caaret.—Where was Mr. Martin’s 
chapel; or where is it? It seems to have been 
somewhere near Tottenham Court Road. 

Cc. A, WARD. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Tue Brive Brayxet.—In Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary’ the “ blue blanket” is described 
as the banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen, In 
Defoe’s ‘ History of the Devil’ the phrase is used 
for the sky, “‘ We must be content till we come on 
the other side the blue blanket, and then we shall 
know the whole story.” Is this an isolated use of 
the phrase ; or was it an established colloquialism? 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Peyton’s ‘Divine Catastropue.’—The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in Sir Edward Peyton’s 
‘Divine Catastrophe of the...... House of Stuarts,’ 
1731:—“ But above all, a godly minister in Lin- 
colnshire was barbarously murthered by one Cart- 
wright, whom King James pardoned” (p. 15). I 
am anxious to know what evidence there is for 
this statement. K. P. D. E. 


Jewisu Stanc.—lI shall feel obliged for a list 
of words (anything coarse excepted) which may 
fairly be attributed to the Jews, or may be re- 
garded as of Jewish or Hebrew origin. 

M. D. Davis. 

48, Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, E. 

[ Answers to be sent direct. | 


Porter’s Warv.—In looking into the Privy 
Council Acts as recorded for the reign of 
Henry VIII. I have several times lighted upon 
commitments to the Porter's Ward or the 
Porter’s Lodge. Could any one say whether it 
was the name of a peculiar prison, or only the 
indication of « ward in one of the London prisons, 
e. g., in the Counter or the Marshalsea? E. B. 

[The porter was the keeper of the gaol, and his ward 
was reserved for prisoners of importance. “ Bridewell. 
The porter or keeper is Thomas Holt * (Howard's ‘ State 


of the Prisons,’ third edit,, 1784), “ Poutry Compter, | 





For Master’s side debtors there are about fifteen rooms 
between the inner and outer gates. For common side 
debtors six wards within the inner gate, viz., the King’s 
Ward, Prince’s Ward, Middle Ward, Women’s Ward, 
Upper Ward, and Jews’ Ward” (Zbid.). 


Mary Beate: R, Kever.—Having just pur- 
chased a portrait in oils of Lady Rochester, “la 
triste heretiére,” I should be glad to know some- 
thing of the artist, Mary Beale, temp. Charles II. 
In restoring a finely painted four-fold screen I dis- 
covered the name of R. Keyer, 1753, in one 
corner. Is anything known of this artist? Re- 
ply direct. Harotp Mater, Col. 

1, Lennox Gardens, Pont Street. 


Eycravinc AFTER Snerwin.—I have an en- 
graving after J. K. Sherwin, ‘ The House of Peers 
on 7th April, 1778, when the Earl of Chatham 
was taken ill,’ somewhat similar, though inferior, 
in design to Copley’s picture of the same subject; 
but I have never been able to meet with a key 
to the portraits. Was such a key published ? 

GERALD PonsonBy, 


Botiinos,—Craig (1847) explains this as “ Trees 
which have been shorn of their heads and branches, 
and the main stems only left.” Can any one send 
me any information as to this (alleged) word. 
Where is a pollard called a “bolling”? A direct 
answer will oblige. J. A. H. Murray, 

Banbury Road, Oxford, 


Avutuors oF Quotations WaANTED.— 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. M. R, 
“1 know my dear father’s patience in hearing me foil 
myself (aa the Spectator says of Sir Roger) at a senti- 
ment, and I have taken advantage of it.” 
J, R. Macratu. 


Replies, 


“THE PORCELAIN OF CHINA,” 
(7 §. ii. 208.) 

Mr. Boucuter’s query is not very well defined. 
Scattered through his paragraph are three ques- 
tions. 1, When was the taste first introduced into 
Europe? 2. What is the earliest known reference 
to the “porcelain of China”? 3. Is the present 
rage a revival of the date of Queen Ann; or has 
it lasted from the days of Queen Ann continu- 
ously? This last being a manifest slip of the pen 
for “ Queen Mary II.” 

I believe the ‘‘ porcelain of China” was intro- 
duced into Europe* as early as the end of the 
thirteenth century by Marco Polo, and later by 


* The late Mr. B, B. Woodward, in his ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Chronology,’ says (but without reference to his autho- 
rity) porcelain was first brought to England in 1504, 








Venetian, Genoese, and Portuguese merchants, the 
last of whom originated the name of porcelain, 
a word which has given occasion for much very 
curious conjecture. (The South Kensington hand- 
book says the twelfth century. I leave the burden 
of proof with its authors.) The “rage” for it 
must have been very early developed, for alche- 
mists spent themselves on the attempt to discover 
its composition, which was deemed little short of 
supernatural. Haslem’s ‘Old Derby China Fac- 
tory,’ 1876, introduction, p. 3, says porcelain was 
made in Florence as early as 1580; but Italians 
give precedence to Ferrara (see ‘Note Storiche 
sulla Ceramica,’ by Giuseppe Corona, Milano, 
1879, and ‘ Note Storiche ed Artistiche,’ &c., by 
Marchese Giuseppe Campori, Modena, 1871). 
These two authors supply documentary evidence 
that the “rage” was so strong with Alfonso I. 
and his grandson Alfonso II. d’Este, and the en- 
couragement they gave so successful, that actual 
porcelain, in good imitation of China and Japan, 
was produced at Ferrara about 1565-70, produc- 
tions which were immediately in great demand. 
Unfortunately Camillo di Urbino, the artist who 
had attained this triumph, died by an accident ; and 
though he is thought to have communicated his 
secret to his brother, the factory was doomed, for it 
was so much damaged shortly after by an earthquake 
that Alfonso had it taken down instead of rebuild- 
ing it ; and as he was the last of his house, the 
manufactory of Ferrara came to an end, though 
the older—they were flourishing in the quattro 
cento—and much more beautiful, more important, 
and more artistic majolica works, I believe, con- 
tinued to flourish some time longer. 

Even earlier than this—by 1504—the “ rage ” 
for imitating “the porcelain of China” had borne 
some kind of fruit at Venice. The glassmakers 
there had succeeded in making a kind of nearly 
opaque glass, by pursuing which they thought in 
time to rival the translucent porcelain of China 
and Japan. Réaumur, a century and a half later, 
whether oblivious of this attempt or plagiarizing 
it, tried the same process with no more positive 
result. With great expense and anxiety, and under 
many difficulties and dangers, Camillo d’Urbino 
was sent by Alfonso IT. to Venice to gain a know- 
ledge of what had been attained there; but all 
that was produced was glass, after all, though 
rendered to a certain extent opaque; and his own 
production, short-lived as it was, was nearer reach- 
ing a perfect imitation. 

The Florentine success dates from 1581; Ber- 
nardo Buontalento, sotto gli’ auspici di Francesco 
Maria dei Medici, being its author, but its pro- 
ductions were pochi ¢ mediocrissimt. Some of the 
finest specimens of the Urbino and other majolica 
factories had also been sold here and there under 
the name of porcellana d'Italia even before the 
time of Camillo’s works at Ferrara. 
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Brongniart, the learned and careful French 
historian of pottery, on the other hand, absolutely 
denies the name of porcelain to any of these Italian 
productions. According to him “la fabrication 
de la véritable porcelaine dure” began at Dresden, 
and the preliminary discoveries which opened up 
the whole secret were made by E. W. Tschirn- 
hausen and J. F. Béttger, of Berlin, whose career 
was as full of adventure (though on the whole not 
so sad) as Bernard Palissy’s. He dates the begin- 
ning of the Dresden factory 1706. 

One of the workmen carried the secret to Vienna, 
1720; others to St. Petersburg, 1756; to Copen- 
hagen, 1780; and between 1750 and 1780 it 
passed into France, England, Italy, and Spain. The 
manufacture of porcelaine tendre had begun in 
1695, but he puts the first production of porcelaine 
dure at Sévres at the date of 1765. He reckons 
the first establishment of Chelsea and Bow 1740-5, 
Worcester 1751, Staffs 1772, Derby 1778; but he 
is careful to point out all these were for porcelaine 
tendre. He says (vol. ii. p. 445), “On n’a jamais 
fait que je sache de porcelaine dure en Angle- 
terre”; and yet he adds the discovery of kaolin in 
Cornwall in 1768 enabled the making of “ porce- 
laine dure et translucide [his definition of the 
veritable porcelain of China and Japan] & laquelle 
il devenait permis de donner alors le nom de 
porcelaine.” Haslem (‘Old Derby China Factory,’ 
1876) says it is extremely difficult to fix the date 
of its establishment. He thinks it was before 
1750, but says some writers date it earlier than 
Dresden. 

So much for the first question ; and also for the 
second if, as I take it, it means, What is the 
earliest reference to the porcelain of China as in 
use in Europe? But if it means, What is the 
earliest reference to its use in China? I would 
refer your correspondent to Brongniart’s ‘ Traité 
des Arts Céramiques,’ as the reply would occupy 
too much space here. 

With regard to the third, though the expression 
“white heat” may be supposed to be a playful 
exaggeration, yet good china has, I suppose, never 
at any time ceased to hold its own in the esti- 
mation of virtuosi; only at the present day, 
when a smattering of so-called art education is 
enormously diffused, and when it is the aim of 
everybody to have exactly the same tastes and 
pursuits as everybody else, there is a great deal 
more “talky-talky” about it than there ever was 
before, which makes the rage seem hotter. 

R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

Porcelain was introduced into Europe by the 
Portuguese after their settlement at Macao in 
1518, and after 1534 from Japan. On their ex- 
pulsion from the latter country in 1641, the Dutch 
founded a monopoly of the trade, sending large 
quantities of the ware to the home markets, which 
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they continued to supply for many years. To 
Francesco J. of Tuscany belongs the glory of being 
“the first maker of porcelain in Europe” (see 
Chaffers’s ‘Marks and Monograms’), and from 
Florence specimens were sent worthy the accept- 
ance of kings. Dwight of Fulham discovered the 
secret of its composition before 1671. It was 
made at Rouen in 1673, at St. Cloud 1695, Dres- 
den 1706, and so on. With kings, queens, and 
“the porcelain clay of human kind” to admire its 
beauty and patronize its use—to say nothing of the 
more general consumption of tea (tea is best out of 
a thin cup)—porcelain soon came into daily usage. 
The numerous private collections that have been 
made since Mary II.’s reign are, I think, not so 
much the result of a continuous white-heat “ rage” 
as that our grandmothers prized their china, apart 
from its quality, shape, decoration, or pecuniary 
value, because it had belonged to those who in 
preceding generations had set store by it, and the 
remembrance of whom it recalled. Certain speci- 
mens can have been kept for no other reason. 
H. G. GrirFinnoore, 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The writer of ‘ Our English Home,’ p. 152, says 
that porcelain was known in England in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and that the Portuguese began to 
import it soon after their first voyage to China in 
1517; also that the queen of Charles le Bel, who 
died in 1370, had a pot of porcelain among her 
treasures, and that it would be difficult to find 
similar entries previous to the sixteenth century. 
Marco Polo mentions that there is a “ town called 
Tynnju, where they make vessels of porcelain of 
all sizes, the finest that can be imagined ; thence 
it is exported all over the world. Hence it is 
abundant and very cheap, insomuch that for a 
Venice groat you can buy three dishes so fine that 
you could not imagine better.” Probably in the 
‘Lettres Edifiantes,’ by Pére d’Entrecolles, some 
information might be gathered. H. A. W. 


British Bisnors or tHe Fourtn Century 
(7™ S. ii. 246).—It would certainly not be well for 
Mr. Epwin Storer to procure an alteration of 
the text of forthcoming editions of the ‘ Student’s 
Hume’ in the sense of the omission of the Council 
of Ariminum or Rimini. If your correspondent 
and his friend who did not remember such a council 
had carried their researches a little further afield, 
they would have found that there was no ground 
for their suspicion that a likeness such as that be- 
tween Monmouth and Macedon had caused a con- 
fusion between Arelate and Ariminum. The case 
of the presence of British bishops at the Council 
of Arles, 314, and at the Council of Rimini, 359, is 
fully considered by Haddan and Stubbs, ‘ Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents,’ vol. i. p. 7, seqq., 
who print the names of the bishops and other 
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British clergy at Arles from Labbe, ‘Cone.,’ vol. i. 
p. 1430, according to the Corbey MS., with a re- 
ference to Mansi, ‘ Conc.,’ vol. ii. pp. 466-7. They 
also give the text of the names as found in Isidorus 
Mercator. The language of Sulpicius Severus is 
very precise as to the fact that three bishops ‘‘ ex 
Britannia,” by reason of poverty, accepted susten- 
ance from the Treasury. Further testimony to the 
presence of some of their number at Rimini, when 
**the world was amazed to find itself Arian,” is 
afforded by the subsequent declaration of adhesion 
to the Nicene faith, signified by letters to Athana- 
sius on the part of the British Churches, not later 
than 363. The temporary acceptance, extorted 
under imperial pressure from the British as from 
the other Western bishops at Rimini, of the creed 
known as the third (see Robertson, but Green- 
wood, ‘ Cath. Pet.,’ i. 215, calls it the second) of 
Sirmium, is similarly stated by Robertson, ‘History 
of the Christian Church ’ (1874), i. 328, referring to 
Hefele, i. 678, and by Pryce, ‘The Ancient British 
Church’ (Lond., 1878), p. 99. Mr. Pryce, whose 
valuable essay would probably be of interest to 
Mr. Storer, defends the British bis'iops in the 
matter of the exclusion of the word ‘‘ Homoou- 
sios” from the creed of Sirmium-Rimini, on the 
ground that the word was new, and at the time 
lacking explanation in the West. As soon, how- 
ever, as it was fully explained by St. Hilary, 
says Pryce, the British bishops signified their ac- 
ceptance of it as a note of their adhesion to the 
Nicene faith. How specially fitted the term 
** Homoousios” was for the function which it has 
had to perform in the Church is well shown by 
Greenwood, ‘ Cathedra Petri,’ vol. i. p. 214, n. g, 
who says of the Council of Ariminum, that it is 
“among the most difficult problems in ecclesiastical 
history.” Nomap. 


I suppose so long as the world lasts people will 
be found to write on subjects they know nothing 
about, and on the strength of some hallucination 
of their own try to set everybody else right. 

Before Mr. Storer ventured to rewrite our 
early ecclesiastical history it would have been 
wise if he had looked into a few of the ordinary 
text-books on the subject, instead of consulting the 
‘Student’s Hume’ and the late Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s ‘ The Celt, Roman, and Saxon,’ and had 
applied for information to some friend whose 
acquaintance with the subject was in a less radi- 
mentary stage than the gentleman who had never 
even heard of the Council of Ariminum—which I 
need not say was one of the most celebrated in 
Church history, after which, in Jerome’s words, 
‘* the world groaned horror-stricken at finding itself 
Arian against its will” —and who, when enlightened, 
imagined there must be a confusion between it and 
the Council of Arles. A little delay before he rushed 
into print and a little conversation with those 
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better informed than himself would have saved 
Mr. Storer from parading his own and his friend’s 
ignorance in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

May I be permitted to assure Mr. Storer and 
his friend that though ‘‘ Arelate” (Arles) and 
* Ariminum ” (Rimini) are about as much alike 
as Monmouth and Macedon, and though there is 
considerable similarity between the names of Con- 
stantine the father and Constantius the son, it is 
an incontrovertible fact that a Church council did 
take place at each place, and that bishops from 
Britain did attend both the one and the other. 

The “compilers” of the history of the council 
have not been either so ignorant or so careless as 
to be led by a barely superficial similarity of names 
to confuse two councils so absolutely distinct as 
that of Arles, summoned a.p. 314 to settle the 
Donatist troubles, and that of Ariminum, held five- 
and-forty years later, A.D. 359,on the Arian heresy, 
and to transfer the British bishops from one to the 
other. If any dependence is to be placed on the 
ancient documents on which all history in the 
main rests, it is certain that episcopal representa- 
tives of the British Church were present at both 
councils, Three bishops, with a presbyter and a 
deacon, were at Arles, and a larger number (not 
three only, as Mr. Storer imagines) at Arimi- 
num. Three was the number not of those who 
appeared at the latter council, but of those who— 
as Sulpicius Severus informs us—were too poor to 
pay their own expenses, but who, with true British 
independence, declined to receive contributions 
from their brother bishops, though they had no 
scruple to accept the allowance of the emperor 
who bad summoned them from their far-distant 
island. The names of the three British bishops at 
Arles are given in the Corbey MS. as Eborius, of 
the city of York; Restitutus, of the city of London; 
and Adelfius, of the city “‘ Colonia Londinensum.” 
As this reading would give us two bishops from 
one city, there is evidently an error in the last 
name. It has been proposed to read “ Linden- 
sium,” making Adelfius Bishop of “ Lindum 
Colonia,” the modern Lincoln. But the more 
probable reading is “ Legiorensium,” making his 


see the “ City of Legions ”—Caer-Leon, in South | 


Wales, the traditional seat of the earliest chief 
bishopric in Wales. This uncertainty, however, in 
no way affects the fact of three 
having attended the Council of Arles. However 
* suspicious” the text may have looked to the late 
Mr. T. Wright, we may safely discard the idea of 
its having been the “invention of a later period.” 
Nor need we call upon the editor of the ‘Student’s 
Hume’ to alter the passage in his next edition. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Before the suggested alteration is made in the 
‘Student’s Hume,’ it is necessary that a reference 
should be made to some earlier and better autho- 


sritish bishops | 


rities than those to which Mr. E. Storer refers, 
Tf he will look at the ‘ Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
edited for the Clarendon Press by Bishop Stubbs 
and A. W. Haddan, vol. i. pp. 7, 9, Ox., 1869, 
he will see what reason there is for supposing 
that British bishops were present both at the Coun- 
cil of Arles in 314 and the Council of Ariminum in 
359. The three bishops in either case ‘ belong to 
the capitals of the Roman provinces ; to York and 
London certainly, and almost certainly also to 
Caerleon” (Haddan’s ‘ Remains,’ p. 230, Ox. and 
Lond., 1876). In a note on the same page the 
variation of reading referred to by Mr. Storer is 
discussed. Ep. Maksiatt. 


Only one who is unacquainted with the original 
records of history could imagine the “ confusion” 
or “similarity” of names—‘‘ Arelatum and Ari- 
minum, Constantinus and Constantius ”—as having 
misled the scholars who compiled the various edi- 
tions of conciliar records, This imagination (and 
a “suspicion” of a modern English writer) is the 
very poorest ground for suggesting that an attested 
and correct statement of Hume should be “altered 
in forthcoming editions of the ‘Student’s Hume.’” 
The authorities for the presence of English bishops 
at Arles, Sardica, and Ariminum (all in the fourth 
century) are unquestionable as scholars and investi- 
gators. There are at least three well-known editions 
of conciliar records, and Ussher’s great name is an- 
other authority. I offer to the modest corrector of 
Hume all the imperial names connected with the 
above three councils to make up his “ confusion” 

—Constantine, Constantine and Constans, and 
Constantius, Ww. &. &. 


I am afraid Mr. Storer has not searched very 
deeply, but at any rate he will not find it needfal 
to alter the ‘Student’s Hume,’ which is well 
enough in its way. If he refers to his Lappen- 
berg he will find the Arles Council on p. 50, and 
the Council of Ariminum, as he says, on p. 64, and 
no confusion. A reference to Haddan and Stubbs’s 
* Concilia’ will give him all the information that 
can be got on the subject—vol. i. p. 7 for Arles, 
and vol. i. p. 10 for Ariminum. 

O. W. Tancock. 





** ForGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES” (7 §S, i, 569). 
—Pror. James D. Butuer may be “ forgiven ” his 
“debt” to truth when he confesses that he has 
“ trespassed ” against the first duty of a critic and 
accuser—accuracy. 1. His grievous charge against 
the “ Episcopal forms of worship” and the “ com- 
| pilers of the Prayer-Book ” is based on an untrue 
assertion, that where the Lord’s Prayer occurs in the 


Scriptures “in both cases” the words are “ forgive 


| us our debts.” In St. Luke xi. 4 the word is “ sins.” 
2. In this Gospel it is untrue that “the word debts 


| occurs alike in the revised and all the older ver- 
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sions”; and there is no note of a difference here in 
the MSS., that of Beza alone excepted. The 
Syriac version (Pesh.) has likewise “sins.” As tothe 
special fault of “ Episcopal” actors in this matter, 
I refer Mr. Burver to the fact that the Presby- 
terians at the Savoy conference (in 1661) demanded 
that the latest translation of Holy Scripture should 
be used for the Epistles and Gospels at Holy Com- 
munion, wherein “ sins,” and not “ debts,” occurs in | 
St. Luke xi. 4 ; and the Lutheran Bible agrees on 
this text, whilst on St. Matt. vi. 12 it uses an am- 
biguous word, schulden, meaning both guilt and 
debt. Then the non-Episcopal version of Oster- 
vald has, both in SS. Matthew and Luke, péchés 
and offenses. Alas! the only “Episcopal ” fault is 
that, preferring to use only one form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, a word was selected which would represent 
the several meanings of the different words in the 
two Gospels, W. F. Hopson. 


Mr. Butter must forgive me for pointing out 
that his note is incorrect in more ways than one. 
The A.V. reads in St. Matthew “our debts,” but 
in St. Luke “our sins,” the R.V. having the 
same words in both cases, The word trespasses is 
found in Tyndale’s version, 1534, from which it 
passed into the primers of 1535 and 1545 (see Dr. 
Cardwell’s reprints), and thence into “the Epis- 
copal forms of worship” of 1549 and all later years. 
To end, may I ask what Mr. Butter means when 
he says, ‘‘ How could the compilers think they 
could improve the model set by their Master?” 
He must either mean that our Blessed Lord spoke 
English, or he must mean nothing. As he cannot 
possibly mean the first, he must mean the last. 
It is a lesson against using words without thought. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 

{ Many similar replies have been received. | 


Tae Cinque Ports (7™ §. ii. 61, 138, 178, 
258).—Dr. Cuarnock asserts, somewhat cavalierly, 
that “ Mr. Turner is right, A. H. iswrong. Nor- 
wegian fiord,” he goes on to say, “is not allied to 
Welsh porth ; both are from different roots alto- 





gether.” The philology of this sentence is as 
curious as its grammar. A. H., following Prof. 
Skeat, correctly states that the words are “ allied,” 
while Mr. Turner is also right in saying that 
there is no “ near relationship.” The error is with 
Dr. CHarnock, who asserts that the words are 
* not allied,” but “from different roots altogether.” 
The relationship is real, though distant. If Dr. 
Cuarnock will turn to the third edition of 
Fick’s ‘ Vergleichendes Worterbuch,’ i. p. 140, iii. 
p. 662, vii. p. 174, he will find the affiliations 
traced out. The Latin portus, borrowed by the 
Welsh, and the O.N. fjérdhr are, as Grimm’s law 
would suggest, derived ultimately from an Aryan 
root par, “to enter, to pass through,” which is 
the parent of countless related words in every 


branch of Indo-European speech—Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. 
Fenton. 


Is it asking too much to expect my assailant 
to prove his case? Dr. Cuarnock writes (of W. 
porth and N. fiord), “both are from different 
roots.” Will he be good enough to amplify, 
giving his roots and the lines of descent? I have 
put in my evidence and am met with a flat con- 


tradiction. More I cannot do till the opposite 
case is before me. A. H. 
Deal, 


“Fare CANNOT HARM ME: I HAVE DINED 
To-pay ” (7 §, ii. 48, 118, 257).—I do not think 
that Mr. C. A. Warp can be congratulated on 
having yet hit on the “ birth” of Sydney Smith’s 
“very brilliant line” in Dryden’s 

To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day ; 
for we find Cowley singing (1656), 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them: I have lived to-day, 
These lines were published nearly thirty years 
before Dryden’s ; but it is not at all unlikely that 
the phrase had been anticipated by still earlier 
translators. In the ‘Ode to Beer,’ which Mr. 
Warp, unhappily for himself, seems not to know, 
the line stands, quoted, 

Fate cannot (ouch me, &c. 
Jutian MarsHatt, 


Animatep Horsenairs (7" §, ii. 24, 110, 230). 
—If this subject has not been already sufficiently 
discussed, I should like to say that it seems 
to me quite unnecessary to try to account for an 
ancient and very widespread piece of folk-lore by 
a mere conjecture (for it is only a conjecture) that 
the rare worm Gordius aquaticus is in the habit of 
entering horsehairs and giving them the appearance 
of life. In the first place, one does not find many 
horsehairs, or, indeed, hairs of any kind in water ; 
in the second place, horsehairs are not hollow ; 
and, in the third place, we must know more of the 
life history of Gordius aquaticus before hazarding 
even a conjecture that it is in the habit of hiding 
itself in tubes of any kind. The uneducated are, 


| and no doubt always have been, very apt to jump 


at conclusions which will not bear the test of 


‘science, and to connect widely differing things 


from very superficial resemblances; and ¢f the 


‘hair worm has given rise to this interesting piece 


of folk-lore, surely its close resemblance to a hair 
is amply sufficient to have led our superstitious 
forefathers to think that it had its origin in a hair 
becoming, by some mysterious process, endued 
with vitality. I think, however, that the primary 
belief is that horsehairs, when placed in water, 
turn into veritable eels, not into Gordius aquaticus ; 
it is the general term ‘‘ animated horsehairs” that 
has been a little misleading. Ido not possess a 
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Walton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ but I feel pretty sure 
that he mentions, and evidently believes it as a 
fact, that horsehairs produce eels; and I think 
be adds that the hair should be taken from a 
stallion’s tail. At any rate, I have met with it in 
some old author; and I dare say if hunted out 
it would be found recorded by Pliny. However 
this may be, very young eels are sufficiently thread- 
like in form and wavy in their motions to resemble 
“ animated hairs,” and we need go no further than 
this superficial resemblance to account for the 
belief. 

Just in the same way our Cheshire rustics 
believe that cuckoos turn into hawks in the winter. 
Of course this piece of folk-lore has arisen from the 
fact that the plumage of the cuckoo a good deal 
resembles that of the hawk, and as the cuckoo dis- 
appears and the hawk remains, the two birds have 
been confounded in the rustic mind. To try to 
account for the belief by suggesting that cuckoos 
occasionally creep into the empty skins of dead 
hawks for warmth in winter would be somewhat on 
a parallel with the notion of the Gordius aquaticus 
creeping into empty horsehairs. 

There is a statement in Miss Busx’s last com- 
munication on this subject which requires a little 
correction, namely, that the parent of the caddis- 
worm constructs a “wondrous mosaic cylinder” 
as a nursery for its offspring. A “ wondrous mosaic 
cylinder” it undoubtedly is; but it is entirely 
constructed by the caddis-worm itself, and not by 
the parent fly. The caddis-fly deposits its eggs on 
some aquatic plant, where in due time they are 
hatched, and the young larve at once begin 
collecting materials for their nests. 

Whilst writing the above I am reminded of 
another natural history error that I have seen 
perpetuated in print. One of my early lesson 
books was Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘ Hymns in Prose,’ and 
I can distinctly remember a statement therein 
respecting the incubation of eggs, which, as I grew 
older, I soon discovered was not founded on fact, 
namely, that as soon as the hen has sat her full 
time “then she carefully breaks the shell, and 
the young chickens come forth.” As a matter of 
fact the hen does not know when the full time has 
arrived. When she feels the chickens moving 
about under her she leads them from the nest; but 
if the eggs chance to be addled she will continue 
sitting for weeks, sometimes even till she becomes 
too emaciated to live ; and, as another matter of 
fact, the eggs are broken from the inside by the 
beaks of the chickens themselves, and not by the 


hen. Rosert Houwanp. 
Frodsham, Cheshire, 


In the counties of Down and Antrim this belief 
is widespread to the present day; and people now 
living are ready to assert that they have succeeded 
in the experiment. M. Damant. 





“Poutiy-i.ve Day”: Compertanp Custom (5 
S. x. 249).—At the above reference a correspondent 
made some inquiries with regard to this Carlisle 
schoolboy custom, which, so far as I am aware, have 
not been answered. I am unable to give any infor- 
mation as to its origin, but I can confirm the truth 
of his statement as to there being, or at least having 
once been, such a custom in Carlisle. In the 
years 1847-1849 I was a pupil at the High School 
in the old Border city, at that time under the 
mastership of the Rev. Henry Gough, a nephew of 
Charles Gough, who was lost on Helvellyn early 
in the century, as sung in deathless verse by Sir 
Walter Scott, and I have a recollection, though a 
dim one, of one of the day-scholars coming up to 
me one day, and, exclaiming “ Pully-lug day!” 
forthwith proceeding par vowes de fait either to 
pull, or to pretend to pull, my “‘ lugs.” I do not 
think the custom obtained to any great extent in 
the school, and I do not seem to remember it at all 
at a private school in the neighbourhood of Carlisle 
where I was for several years after leaving the 
High School. From these circumstances I conclude 
that the custom in my time was on its last legs— 
perhaps I ought tosay onits last /ugs—and I dare say 
it is entirely unknown to the present generation of 
Carlisle schoolboys. I have not the least recollec- 
tion of the particular day of the year on which it 
was observed. 

As I am on this subject, I may as well take the 
opportunity of mentioning one or two other customs 
which I remember when a schoolboy. One was to 
give a boy who had on a garment—jacket, waist- 
coat, or trousers—for the first time a pinch. I do 
not think this odd custom extended to his cap nor 
yet to his boots. Is this known outside Cumber- 
land; and what is the meaning of it? With regard 
to this matter, I remember it was a great glorifica- 
tion to appear in our new “toggery” on Easter 
Sunday; but I understand that this is the custom 
in the county in which I am now writing, and I 
dare say in other parts of England. 

Another custom I have a dim recollection of is 
that on a certain Sunday, I do not remember which, 
the boys used to fill their pockets with particularly 
hard peas, called “ carlins,” and either eat them or 
throw them at each other, perhaps both. This 
last custom, so far as the eating part is concerned, 
i think I remember in the neighbouring county of 
Durham. If I am correct with regard to the 
throwing of the peas, this would seem to have 
some relationship to the Italian carnival custom of 
throwing confetti (often made of chalk, I believe) 
at the street-passengers. 

But the custom which has made the greatest 
impression on my memory is that of all the 
youngsters ‘‘ where the sun shines fair on Carlisle 
wall” going on Easter Monday to a large field 
outside the town called “the sauceries ”—a cor- 
ruption, I have understood, of salicetum, a willow 
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plantation, but I do not know if this derivation is 
vero or ben trovato—duly provided with oranges 
and Easter, or as they are called in Cumberland, 
“ pasche,” pronounced “ pace,” eggs. These are 
eggs hard-boiled, and dyed with all the colours 
of the rainbow, and very pretty they are when 
tastefully coloured. They used to be either boiled 
in dye of one particular colour, or boiled wrapped 
in various-coloured pieces of ribbon, the latter 
much the prettier way. I remember some one 
giving me an egg gilded, with my name on it 
in black letters, a most valuable possession. The 
SS shops, for some time previously to 

taster, used to look quite bright with the coloured 
eggs in the windows. The children, I think, used 
to “fight” with their eggs, by which I mean they 
used to knock them against each other, and the 
one who broke his adversary’s egg won it for 
himself. Various games used to be played on the 
**sauceries.”* This children’s fair lasted two days, 
but Monday was the great day. I should be glad 
to know from any Carlisle reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ how 
far this custom is kept up at the present day. 

But I must draw these old recollections of doings 
“in my days of childhood, in my joyful schooldays,” 
to a close, or I shall run the risk of practically 
experiencing what Tennyson, in his most beautiful 
unrhymed lyric in ‘ The Princess,’ says is likely to 
happen to us when we 

Look upon the happy Autumn-fields, 
And think upon the days that are no more. 
JoNATHAN Bovucuier, 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants, 

[ Many of these customs are familiar in different parts 
of the kingdom, and have been subjects of frequent 
comment. In Yorkshire there was a distich concerning 
the practice of inflicting a pinch for any new article of 
clothing. It was as follows :— 

A nip for new, 
And a bite for blue.) 


“To MAKE uP To” (7™ §. ii. 209).—An older 
than Webster—the “ great lexicographer” himself 
—gives, s.v. “Make, v. n.,” the following quota- 
tion from Addison : “ Seeing a country gentleman 
trotting before me with a spaniel by his horse’s 
side, I made up to him.—Addison.” By the way, 
Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s. v. ‘‘ Make, v. i.,” 
has, “‘To make up, to approach; as, he made up 
to us with boldness.” 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


Not in the love-making sense, but in essentially 
the same sense, the phrase is at least as old as 
‘1 King Hen. IV.,’ V. iv. 58, “ Make up to [join 
the sub-leader] Clifton.” While in the sense of 
“be resolute, or advance to the attack,” we have, 
“make up” in |. 5 of the same and in ‘ King 
John,’ III. ii. 5. Br. Nicwotson, 


* Notably, if my recollection serves me, a game called 
“ Drop the handkerchief,” 





Pontack (7 §. ii. 189).—Notices of this caterer 
may be found in (1) Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book of London,’ p. 403 ; (2) Burn’s ‘ Catalogue 
of the Beaufoy Collection of Tokens in the Guild- 
hall,’ p. 15; (3) the Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers, pt. v. vol. vii., May, 1886, p. 342. 

Gerarp E. Hopexin. 


‘Tar Cuurcu Betts or Herts’ (7 §, ii. 
220).—In your review of the above book I regret 
that the church at Braughing is stated to be dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, as St. Mary is the saint. This 
statement is owing to my carelessness, Will 
some of your readers search and see who are the 
saints to whom Little Hadham and Anstey churches 
are dedicated? I have never been able to find 
out. M. A.Oxon. 


Cuitpren’s Crusape (7 §. i. 487; ii. 18, 95). 
—‘ The Crusade of the Children in the Thirteenth 
Century,’ a duodecimo volume, by George Zabriskie 
Gray, is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, Mass. E. G. Keen, 

Warwick, Chester Co., Pa., U.S, 


Batninc Macurines (7 8. ii. 67, 135, 214). 
—Seymour’s ‘Survey of Kent,’ published 1776, 
under “ Margate,” states: “The Machines for 
bathing are so generally known, that a descrip- 
tion of them is needless.” 

Ric. Joun Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Tue Picor Dramonp (7 §. ii. 248).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2%4 S. iii. 71 and 4" §. iii, 196, for re- 
ferences to an account of this diamond in the 
Annual Register, Gentleman's Magazine, Mawe’s 
‘Treatise on Diamonds,’ and Emanuel’s work on 
‘ Diamonds and Precious Stones.’ 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Siro (6 §. vi. 368, 413; vii. 256; viii. 214, 
255).—On the introduction of the silo into the pro- 
cesses of British agriculture the word was made the 
subject of notice at the references above. No corre- 
spondent, however, so far as I am aware, referred 
to the earlier notices in 1* S. viii. 639; ix. 42. 
In the former, Aucustus Strona gave his view 
of the origin of the word, and supplied an instance 
of the early use of a silo by one of the governors 
of Sydney. This is the earliest use of the term in 
modern English to which I can point. Can any 
correspondent mention an earlier one ? 

Ep. Marsuatu, 


Joun Smirn (7 §. ii. 48, 134).—1. Will Mr. 
Wituiam E. A. Axon kindly tell me why he calls 
“ John Smith” curate of S:ammonden? If he was 
so, he must have been appointed after he was 
sixty years of age! Oliver Heywood speaks of 
a John Smith, preacher at Dean-head (7. ¢., Scam- 
monden), dying in 1699, but he generally means 
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by preacher a Nonconformist. 2. Why should John 
Smith’s book be published by Francis Bentley, of 
Halifax (a celebrated bookseller, who died in 1707), 
if John Smith was not connected with Halifax ? 
A Matthew Smith was a Nonconformist preacher 
in Halifax parish, and he had a son named John, 
who was a preacher, and published both sermons of 
his own and of his father. T. 


Memoriats To Servants (6% S, x. 46, 194, 
295, 430, 498 ; xi. 53, 95, 237, 337; 7S. i. 454; 


ii. 197).— 
At Hothfield, near Ashford, Kent :— 


**In Memory of James Gaunt 40 years Shepherd in 
Hothfield Park, who died July 12, 1868, aged 47.” 


A pair of shears and crook are carved on the head- 
stone. 

At Cheriton, near Folkestone, Kent :— 

“In Memory of Stephen Wraight, many years gar- 
dener at Enbrook, Sandgate. Born at Waldershare, 
November 16, 1826, died June 2, 1882. This Stone is 
erected by his grateful and attached employers,” 

Also at Cheriton :— 

“David William Davies, born March 17, 1803, died 
February 10, 1885. 49 years in the household of Lady 
Pelham and her Father, This Stone is erected in memory 
of a faithful and attached friend. 

“* Thine own friend and thy father's friend forsake not.’ ”’ 

Also at Cheriton :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of George Amos, who lived 
upwards of 45 years in the service of Frederick Brock- 
man, Esq"*, who died May 26, 1875, aged 68 years.” 

Rica. Joun Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in the south 
transept, on a tablet :-— 


“Here lieth the body of Alex** M°Gee, servant to 
Doctor Swifte of St Patricks, His grateful master 
caused this monument to be erected in Memory of Dis- 
cretion, Fidelity, and Diligence in that humble Station, 
Ob. Mar. 24. 1723/4, tat: 29.” 

On a perpendicular stone in the churchyard at 
Cheam, Surrey :— 

“ This stone is erected in affectionate Memorial of the 
faithful services of Edith Morse, who for nearly 40 years 
was a valued Servant in the family of The Rev‘ N. 
Thornbury, Rector of Avening, Gloucestershire, She 
died 19 June mpocexivi1, aged 77.” 

Harotp Ma tzt, Colonel. 


In the churchyard of Lyndhurst, Hants, west- 
wards of the west door of the church, is a plain 
stone thus inscribed :— 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 
William Score who dep. 
this life June 5. 1833 Aged 
45 years, 
This Stone is placed by the 
Countess of Erroll 
as a record of his faithful service 
and a testimony of her respect 
for bis character. Asa Husband 
he was kind and affectionate 
asaf and as—" 





The earth is so much raised as to make the re- 
mainder of the inscription illegible. G. L. G. 


Funny Bone (7 §. i. 249, 331) in the United 
States is often called “crazy bone,” and by this 
name it is described in the ‘Supplement’ to 
Webster. James D. Borer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Sr. James’s, Piccapitiy (7 §. ii. 146).—The 
account of London in 1708, from which I have 
already had occasion to quote (p. 65, supra), does 
not throw any very distinct light on the steeple of 
St. James’s. With regard to this it only says, 
under the head of “ St. James within the Liberty 
of Westminster Church,” “ The Steeple consists of 
a handsome Tower and Spire 149 Foot, where are 
Clock-dials well painted and the Figures so large, 
as to be visible a vast distance several ways”; but 
its account of the interior woodwork is so quaint 
and peculiar that it may interest some readers, 
the book being, I believe, rather scarce :— 

“ The ornament of this Church is not a little; for ‘tis a 
beautiful Structure both in and outsides; which consists 
eecese principally in the Altar-piece, which is very curious 
and spacious, consisting of fine Bolection, Pannels with 
Architrave, Friese, and Cornish, of Cedar; and here is a 
large compass Pediment, under which is very admirable 
carved Work, being a Pelican feeding its Young betn 2 
Doves; also a noble Festoon with exceeding large Fruit 
of several kinds, fine Leaves, &c., all very neatly done in 
Lime-wood ; and this is fenced in with strong and grace- 
ful Rail and Banister of white Marble artfully carved ; 
and the Foot-pace within that is the same kind of Stone. 
The Pews and Pulpit are neat and of Wainscot. And 
the Font has a curious Marble Basin whereon are carved 
the Fall of Man; Salvation of Noah; &c., as at St. Mar- 
garet’s Lothbury. The Type is also finely carved in 
Basso Rilievo with a spacious Angel descending from a 
Celestial Choir of Cherubims all gilt with Gold.” 

It also notes,— 
“a Gravestone in the Cometary at the W. end inscribed 
to the Memory of Alex" Tinsley with these Lines ; 
Reader, stand still, and spend a Tear 
Upon the Dust that slumbers here ; 
And when thou read'st, instead of me, 
Think on the Glass that runs for thee.” 


R. H. Buskx. 


Ricwarps, GALLIARD, AND DownMAN Famities 
(7" §. ii, 28)—John Richards, of London and 
Edmonton, who died August, 1736 (not 1737), had 
an uncle (not, as incorrectly stated, a brother) 
Charles Richards, and also an uncle John Richards, 
of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, London, merchant, 
whose will, dated November 24, 1724, was proved 
April 11, 1729, by this nephew John Richards, 
who was made his residuary legatee. John Richards, 
of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, mentions in his 
will his brothers James Richards (father of John, 
James, George, and Anne Richards), George 
Richards, and Charles Richards, of Silverton, co. 
Devon ; and his sisters Dorothy and Joane, wife 
of — Chamberlane, an apothecary; and his uncle 
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Philip Broadmead ; his son Arthur Broadmead ; | by Cruikshank, and bears the publisher’s name and 


and his daughter Margaret, wife of John Bustard; | the date as above mentioned. 


and leaves 1,200/. to be laid out in land, and the | 


income to be applied to the erection and mainten- 


ance ofa free school at Silverton. James Richards, | 
of West Knighton, co. Dorset (see Hutchins, ‘Co. | 


Dorset,’ third edition, vol. ii. p.499), in his will, dated 
January 1,1717, and proved February 7, 1718/19, 
names his cousin, John Richards, of London, mer- 
chant. Can any correspondent give the parentage of 
this John Richards, of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
merchant ? Of the Silverton branch of the Richards 
family were the following three brothers: The Rev. 
William Page Richards (of New College, Oxford), 
baptized at ——, November 4, 1772, head master 
of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, 1797-1823, when 
he became rector of East Teignmouth ; he mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir J. Strachan, Bart., and died 
April 2, 1861. The Rev. Charles Richards, Pre- 
bendary of Winchester and head master of Hyde 
Abbey School, near Winchester, who died January 
21, 1833, aged seventy-nine years, The Rev. 
George Richards, head master ofthe Grammar School, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, who died March 30, 1843. 
Henry Richards, of Hammersmith, co. Middlesex 
(brother of James Richards, of West Kuighton, 
ec. Dorset), had a grant of arms September 8, 
1703; but I know nothing further of him. Any 

digrees of Richards or notes with that object will 

e very acceptable to 

Reotnatp Stewart Boppinaton. 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Dietricn (7 §, ii. 189).—The term dietrich, 


or rather dieterich (but not theodorick, as Dernik | 


puts it), in the signification of “picklock,” has 
probably been borrowed from thieves’ slang, 
in which the word may have been used in 
order to conceal the real destination of the instru- 
ment. Perhaps the similarity of the sound of the 
first syllable in dicbssepliissel led to its coinage. 
The assumption that the term dietrich is derived 
from the inventor is certainly wrong. The Low 
German dierker for “picklock” is said to have 
been formed from dierk, which is a diminutive of 


dietrich ; but as the Swedish form is dyrk, and the | 


Danish dirk, might not all these forms be allied 
to the English dirk, in the sense of dagger ? 
C. A, Bucuauerm. 
King’s College, London. 


‘Memoirs or Gaimacpt’ (6™ §, xii. 427, 500 ; 
7 §. i, 36, 312, 378, 473; ii. 35, 117, 134, 211). 
—I observe in Mr. Bentiey'’s last letter he states 
that no copy of this work in the original pink covers 
has yet been found having the curious grotesque 
border round the last plate in the second volume. 
I have a copy, in very fine condition, published 
by Bentley in 1838. When I purchased the book 
it was in the pink covers, and the plate entitled 
“ The Last Song ” has the border. It is also signe 








| 


In fact it is in all 
respects like the other plates with the addition of the 
border. I have had the volumes bound, but with 
the pink covers carefully preserved; so there is no 
doubt as tothe colour, I donot presume to offer any 
opinion on this circumstance, but merely state 
what I know to be the fact so far as my copy is 
concerned, and I can hardly believe it is unique. 
I have another fine copy, in which the border to 
the last plate does not appear ; but, unfortunately, 
the original cloth covers have not been preserved. 
As regards the notes to the later edition of Gri- 
maldi’s ‘ Life,’ I have seen it positively stated that 
though Mr. Whitehead sent them to the editor, 
he was not the author. Avex. E, Buryerr. 


Macavutay AND THE “ THREE HOLES IN THE 
WALL” (6 §, i, 215; xi. 127, 213, 337).—Whether 
Sir J. A. Picron’s explanation of this expression, 
connecting it with the days before 1832, be correct 
or not I will not undertake to say. At allevents, 
it does not fit in very well withthe use of the same 
words by the Quarterly reviewer, July, 1886, in 
the article on ‘Ancient and Modern Bribery.’ 
There he says (p. 7): “So the ‘Man in the 
Moon’ in ancient Rome sometimes sat in the 
Curule chair, and the ‘ Hole in the Wall’ was to 
be found in the house of a public officer.” There 
is no explanation in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dict. of Phrase 
and Fable,’ and in my opinion the words have not 
yet been satisfactorily accounted for. 

H. DELEVINGNE. 

Ealing. 

“Coot as Ditwortn’s” (7 §. ii. 230).— 
Dilworth was the author of a treatise on arith- 
metic, which was for a long time extensively used 
in schools, but has now entirely disappeared. It 
was no doubt the text-book used by Carlyle in his 
schoolboy days, when being initiated into the mys- 
teries of ‘‘ cool” arithmetical “ computation.” 

A. C. Movunsey. 

Jedburgh, 


Dilworth was an arithmetician. 
Cocker and Dilworth, Walkingame and Vyse. 
Lines at head of a chapter in ‘ Boy's Own Book.’ 
So, in a parody on Southey’s ‘ Dactylics ’:— 
Dilworth and Dyche are both mad at thy quantities. 


W. H. ON. 


Josern Wricnt, or Derpy (7" §. ii. 203).— 
Mr. Pickrorp will find, on referring to the Re- 
liquary, vol. iv. p. 176, that “at the grammar 
school of which town [Derby] he was educated, 
under the Rev. Mr. Almond.” Further, on p. 177, 
that: “When the Scotch army, under Prince 
Charles Edward, came to Derby, in December, 
17.45, the elder Mr. Wright, father of the painter, 
took his wife, two daughters, and Joe, as he was 
generally called, to Repton, vainly thinking that 
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the rebels could not cross the Trent, as there was 
no bridge at that time there. His two eldest sons, 
John and Richard, had been placed there the pre- 
ceding July. It was whilst on this visit that “ he 
saw a Christmas piece which belonged to one of 
the boys.” 

As to the picture of the Chevalier at Exeter 
House, mentioned in ‘ Wits and Beaux of Society,’ 
nothing would be more natural than that the 
person resident in the house where a most im- 
portant national event took place should desire to 
possess a portrait of the Chevalier, and that a local 
artist should be engaged to paint it; but neces- 
sarily it must have been a copy, as the Chevalier 
only stayed two nights in the town, and Wright 
at that date—1745—was only eleven years of age. 
A full account of this artist will be found in his 
‘ Life,’ lately published by Bemrose (London and 
Derby). W. Benross. 


Hexcuman (7 §. ii, 246).—Without for a 
moment questioning Pror. Skeat’s derivation of 
this word, [ think it is worth noting, in con- 
nexion with his interrogation, ‘‘ How can au be- 
come ¢?” that haunch is pronounced hainch in 
this part of Scotland (Galloway), and is given by 
Jamieson as the Scots for haunch. Further, in 
Mactaggart’s ‘ Galloway Encyclopedia’ (1824) the 
following occurs: “ Henchvents, the same with 
Gores, pieces of linen put into the lower parts of 
a shirt, to make them wider than the other, to give 
vent, or room for the haunch.” 

Herpert Maxwett, 


A small link seems wanting to render Pror. 
Sxeat’s etymological chain complete, which I 
think I can supply. The surname of Hensman is 
not uncommon in these parts. We have, then, in 
regular order, hengst-man, hengs-man, hensman, 


henchman, Q.E.D. J. A. Picron. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


PoEMS ATTRIBUTED TO Byron (7™ §S. ii. 183, 
253).—That the ode beginning “Oh, shame to 
thee, land of the Gaul,” is by Lord Byron cannot 
admit of adoubt. I possess a little volume, printed 
in Paris by Galignani, 1818, the title-page of 
which runs thus: “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers : a Satire. Ode to the Land of the 
Gaul—Sketch from Private Life—Windsor Poetics, 
&e. By Lord Byron. Paris: published by Galig- 
nani.” 1818. J. Carrick Moore. 


Harr torneo White wita Sorrow (7* §S. ii. 
6, 93, 150, 238).—To your correspondent who 
politely asks for particulars of the case I refer to, 
I answer that the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are not in- 
tended for professional writing, and he must 
accept what I communicate on my own assertion. 
The subject of hair colour and its alterations would 
require a long article for its elucidation. Suffice 
it to say that the gentleman I mentioned and my- 





self were devoted microscopists, and formed one 
of the earliest microscopic clubs in the kingdom, 
I fear your correspondent who wishes to spell hair 
without the A will not arrive at truth by dropping 
the aspirate. To your professional correspondent 
my reply is that I fancy I know all that has been 
written on this subject, but will communicate with 
him. White hairs are too common, and can easily 
be examined. Let me remind those who wish 
further information that in that troublesome dis- 
ease “‘ tinea tonsurans,” or ringworm, the applica- 
tion of chloroform at once reveals the diseased 
hairs by blacking them, and air can have nothing 
to do with this alteration. Again, in the case of 
“alopecia areata,” when bald spots of eircular 
form occur, we usually find delicate white hairs 
spring up if the growth reappears. These may 
continue forming round white patches afterwards 
for life ; but I have by epilating such hairs and 
stimulating the part succeeded in replacing them 
by a vigorous growth of natural coloured hairs. It 
is an old observation that white horses often have 
melzenic deposits in the internal organs ; but pig- 
ment changes in hair form such a wide subject 
that I would not venture to discuss it in a note. 
It would require to be considered also in relation 
to the entire question of pigmentary colouring in 
animals and man, 
Wituam Frazer, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.LA. 


I have received the following note from Mr. 
C. L. Prince, M.R.C.S., of Crowborough, Sussex, 
which, coming from a professional observer, is of 
special value :— 

“Many years ago, when I was assisting a friend in 
his practice in Staffordshire, the groom, a man of about 
fifty-five years of age, was told that the bank in which 
he had invested all his savings had failed. The next 
morning his hair was absolutely white, and so remained 
during the few months I was living there.” 

W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 


Brereton Famity (7 §, ii. 7, 211).—The 
arms mentioned, “‘ Arg., two bars sable,” are those 
of the ancient family of Brereton, of Brereton, co. 
Chester. This became extinct not, as stated on 
p. 211, “by the death of John, fourth and last 
lord of Brereton,” but by that of Francis in 1722, 
who was fifth Baron Brereton, of Leighlin, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, and was buried in the chancel 
of Brereton Church with his ancestors. Burke, in 
his ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ gives the arms of Brere- 
ton, of Honford, co. Chester, another branch of the 
family, as ‘* Arg., two bars sable, over all a cross 
formée fleury gules.” Honford is a township in 
the parish of Cheadle, in Cheshire, and is called 
also Hanford, Handforth, Handford cum Bosden, 
and Handforth cum Bosden. In Cheadle Church 


is the tomb of Sir Thomas Brereton, of Handfortb, 
who died in 1673. 
Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire’ contains pedi- 
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grees as well as many particulars of this ancient 

family, and in a paper entitled ‘Handford Hall 

and Cheadle Church’ (pp. 267-282) in ‘ Visits to 

Fields of Battle,’ &c., by Richard Brooke, F.S.A., 

will be found some interesting information con- 

cerning them. Jonun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ker Lanp (7 §. ii. 148, 211).—As a contribu- 
tion to the lights thrown on the use of the word 
ket, I should like to say that in 1585 a church of 
St. Andrew, in the city of York, was “ stated to 
be in Ket-manger-gate, alias St. Andrewgate, but 
the latter is the more antient name, and was in 
use as early as the thirteenth century.” So wrote 
Robert Davies, F.S.A., in his ‘ Walks through the 
City of York,’ p. 35. Sr. Swirniy. 





HMiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Dictionary of Nationa Biography. Vol. VIII. Burton 
—Cantwell, (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Upon opening the eighth volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ which, it is pleasant to see, appears 
with unerring punctuality, the reader turns naturally to 
Byron. Whatever sentiment of anticipation or specula- 
tion may have arisen in bis mind, his feeling after read- 
ing the life is likely to be pleasurable. The biography, 
which is by the editor, is careful, ample, and judicious, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen strikes no uncertain note, He will 
have no more of Mr, Jeaffreson's suggestion as to the 
causes which influenced Lady Byron and Lushington 
to declare a reconciliation impossible between Byron 
and his wife than of Mrs, Beecher Stowe. Of the one he 
declares that all evidence obtained “ proves this hideous 
story to be absolutely incredible”; of the other be says 
it “seems quite inadmissible.” Speaking of Byron's 
theological views, he says, “ In truth, Byron’s scepticism 
was part of his quarrel with cant,” and opines that he 
“probably never gave a thought to the philosophy in 
which Shelley was interested."’ Concerning Byron’s 
relations with Leigh Hunt, who “loved a cheerful 
giver,” he is quietly humorous. Some eminently in- 
teresting particulars concerning Sir Stratford Canning, 
subsequently Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, are sup- 
plied by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, at whose disposal have 
been placed Canning’s MS. memoirs. A valuable life of 
George Canning is supplied by Mr. T. E. Kebbel. Mr. 
G. P. Macdonnell is responsible for the biography of Lord 
Campbell, who is treated lightly, Of greatness he is 
said to have fallen far short, and the term genius, even, 
as applied to the great rivals of his later life—Brougham 
and Lyndhurst—is not to be used in his case. His 
private life is, however, commended as “rich in fine 
traits,” and he is defended from the charge of being un- 
grateful and ungenerous. Among other members of the 
great Campbell clanand family, to which are appropriated 
ninety pages, or about a fifth of the volume, the more im- 
portant members are treated by Mr, T. F. Henderson 
or Mr. Osmund Airy. The former is responsible for 
Archibald Campbell, the eighth earl, of dubious fame, 
and Mr. Airy for the ninth, Dr, Garnett supplies a 
good biography of John Hill Burton; Mr. A, H. Bullen 
one no less capable of Robert Burton, of the ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’; and Mr. W. E, A. Axon a third on R. 
Burton, alias Nathaniel Crouch. Butler, of the ‘ Ana- 
logy,’ is taken by Mr. Stephen; Butler the poet by Mr. 
Gosse ; others of the name being assigned to Mr. 8. L. 





Lee, Mr. Russell Barker, and Mr. J. H. Round. Prof. 
Laughton once more sends the chief naval biographies, 
which, of course, include Admiral Byron; and Dr, Nor- 
man Moore many memoirs of physicians. Mr. Henry 
Bradley has a very valuable contribution on Cadmon, 
Mr, 8. L. Lee writes many of the shorter biographies, 
but none of any great length. The eighth volume is 
in all respects wortby of its predecessors. 


Hellas: a Lyrical Drama. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Second edition. (Printed 
for the Shelley Society by Reeves & Turner.) 

A 8EcOND edition of the reprint of the original ‘ Hellas,’ 

published in 1822, has speedily been called for, and is now 

supplied. The reprint, which is confined to two hundred 
and fifty copies, is exact, including Shelley's preface and 
even the paper cover in which the whole was originally 
issued, With it, however, in the shape of prefatory 
matter, is bound up much that is of high interest, in- 
cluding Shelley’s prologue, the notes of Mrs, Shelley and 

Dr. Garnett, and a full list of errata. Mr. Wise’s own 

preface is thoughtful and acceptable, and the volume is 

in all senses a creditable production. 


‘Tue Higher Education of Woman’ is the subject of 
some thoughtful and valuable observations contributed 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton to the Fortnightly. Mr. W. L, 
Courtney has an excellent paper on * Hawthorne’s Ro- 
mances. The contributors also include Mr. R, A, 
Proctor, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. George Meredith, and 
the Marquis of Lorne.—The Nineteenth Century opens 
with a paper by Mr. Justice Stephen on ‘ Prisoners as 
Witnesses,’ followed by one in which the Bishop of Car- 
lisle treats of ‘Comte’s Famous Fallacy ’—that is, the 
three stages through which each branch of knowledge is 
said by Comte to pass, ‘ What Girls Read,’ by Mr. E.G. 
Salmon, supplies statistics as to the answers of a thousand 
schoolgirls, of eleven to nineteen, to the question who 
was their favourite author, in which Dickens leads with 
330 names, against seventy-three for Shakspeare, eigh- 
teen for Macaulay, nine for Tennyson, and six for Rus- 
kin.—The Cornhill has an animated account of ‘ Tyrolese 
Inns.’ ‘ Parochialia’ is very interesting and gossiping. 
—Mr. Goldwin Smith's ‘ England Revisited,’ contri- 
buted to Macmillan’s, deals tenderly and gracefully with 
the pastoral attractions of England. ‘ Denys l’Aux- 
errois,’ by Mr. Walter Pater, is a curious study. A new 
and very capable translation of the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris ’ 
foiiows, A good article on ‘ Prose Poems,’ a dialogue 
entitled ‘ In the Doctor’s Den,’ and a quaint story called 
* My Success in Literature ’ are alao included.— Walford’s 
Antiquarian contains ‘ Astrology and William Lilly,’ by 
the editor, and the first part of ‘Garter Knights De- 
graded, by Mr. John Alt Porter.—The Gentleman's 
gives a good account, by Mr. E. Walford, of * Nan 
Clarges, Duchess of Albemarle,’ a second paper, by Mr. 
H. G. Smith, on ‘Prince Rupert,’ and an interesting 
paper, by Mr. Thiselton Dyer, on ‘ Music and Medicine.’ 
—In Longmax’s Dr. B. W. Richardson writes learnedly 
as well as amusingly on ‘Woman's Work in Creation,’ 
and Mr. Brander Matthews gives ‘The Ethics of Pla- 
giarism,’ a sensible paper. We wonder if some lines 
quoted from Herrick are in fact, as is said, a theft from 
Suckling.—The English Illustrated is an admirable 
number. ‘Cambridge, by Mr. Oscar Browning, has 
some clever illustrations by Mr. E. Rodgers. ‘Some 
Less- Known Towns of Southern Gaul,’ by Mr, E, A, Free- 
man, furnishes excellent views of Avignon, with its 
broken bridge, and the solid block of the Palace of the 
Popes in the distance; Carcassone, looking as it might 
have done four hundred years ago; Aigues Mortes, with 
its long, stern line of a and turret, and the noble Pont 
du Gard, next to the Maison Carrée the finest Roman 
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monument in France, To these things have to be added 
a short poem by George Meredith, a paper by Mr. Mow- 
bray Morris, and a continuation of ‘ Days with Sir Roger 
de Coverley..—The August and September numbers of 
All the Year Round continue the ‘ Chronicles of Scot- 
tish Counties,’ and deal with Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 
shire. | 
Tne Encyclopadic Dictionary of Messrs. Cassell, | 
Part XXXIII., carries the alphabet to “ Floodgate,” | 
The words in this part are ordinarily in common use, and | 
the illustrations afforded of fire, fish, &c., are excellent. 
Part XXI. of Our Own Country depicts Norwich, | 
Newark, and Southwell, and the Wye (Monmouth to | 
Chepstow). It has good views of the castle, cathedral, 
and market-place of Norwich, and a full-page illustra- 
tion of Manchester Town Hall, Commencing at Syden- 
ham Bridge, No. XV. of Greater London takes the reader 
by Beckenham, Shortlands, Hayes Place (with its me- 
mories of Chatham), Down (with its recollections of Dar- 
win), Addington, and Sanderstead to Purley. The Ji/us- 
trated Shakespeare, Part IX., gives the conclusion of 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ and four acts of ‘ Love's 
Labour 's Lost.’ It has four full-page illustrations. 
Prof. Ebers’s Lgypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Pic 
twresque, Part XV III, has some striking pictures of 
Eyyptian manners; “ Bewailing the Dead’ and “A 
Drive after Sunset” are very dramatic. Part XIIL 
of Casseli’s History of /adia carries the history up to 
the extinction of the monopoly of John Company, 
and is fully illustrated. The Irish famine is dealt 
with in Part V. of Life and Times of Queen Victoria 
Part XIV. of Gleanings from Popular Authors has 
extracts from Longfellow, Marryat, and Whyte Melville. 


Part XXXYV. of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies is wholly 
occupied with Moore. 


Mr. J. R. Dore has issued a Catalogue of Early Ver- 
sions of the Old and New Testament Examined [qy. to be 
examined | by the York College, Nov. 17, 1886. The books 
are all from his own collection, and are accompanied by 
bibliographical notes which are likely to be of much use 
to collectors. Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew's, Taver- 
ner’s, the Great Bible, the Genevan, the Bishops’, and 
the Douai versions are al! represented in this fine collec- 
tion, as well as Latin Bibles dating from 1477, 

Mr. J, E. Coryisn, of Piccadilly, Manchester, has 
issued a catalogue of miscellaneous old books, including 
many quaint and very curious volumes, 


Tue catalogue of Mr. Downing, of the Chaucer's Head, 
Birmingham, contains a remarkable collection of books 
printed by Baskerville. 


Messrs, Jarvis & Son promise a facsimile reprint, 
by photo-lithography, of ‘A C. Merry Tales,’ edited by 
Mr W. C. Hazlitt, from the unique perfect copy in the 
Royal Library at Gottingen. 

Tue Rev. E. Ventris, M.A.—You have lately lost, in 
the Kev, E. Ventris, who died on Sept. 12, one of your 
oldest contributors. Sometimes he signed his name in 
full, sometimes he signed playfully as ‘‘ Gastros.”’ Two 
of his communications are in the very first volume of 
‘N. & Q,.’ and throughout the whole of the First and 
Second Series he was a constant contributor; in the 
later series more sparingly. I think he should not pass 
away without a brief note. He was an antiquary, a 
scholar, a man of much general information, and a most 
entertaining companion, as he was full of anecdotes of 
old Cambridge, During my undergraduateship few days 
passed without my meeting him and having a chat with 
him. Had I been a Boswell or Eckermann in those days 
I could now write quite a description of the old days at 





Cambridge from his mouth, But, unfortunately, one 
hardly ever learns to be a Boswell or Eckermann till the 
age when is not easily found our Johnson or Goethe, 
“Omne ignotum pro magnifico est.” “ Si jeunesse savait, 
si vieillesse pouvait!” I used often to urge upon him 
in those days to write his reminiscences—to be, in fact, 
the Gunning of his epoch. He had had unique oppor- 
tunities of observation of life, as he had been Vicar of 
Quy since 1825, the chaplain of the county gaol from 
1831 to 1882, and had lived all his life in Cambridge, at 
a period when more changes have taken place since he 
was a young man than generally take place in centuries, 
But I fear he has “ died and left no sign,” and that all 
the varied knowledge he must have amassed of men and 
manners is buried in the old man’s grave. Requiescat in 


pace! A, R. SHILLETO, 
Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 


On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Micnak. Ferrar (“ Bibliopegus and Bibliopegist ”),— 
These terms have been current for some time in France 
to indicate bookbinders, and have lately been employed 
in England. They are derived from the Greek words 
BiBrcov, @ book, and mnyvupe, to fix together. 

W. E. Avams (“ Nesh"’).—This word, meaning nice, 
in the sense of dainty, bas dropped out of use as a pro- 
vincialism, except in Lancashire and one or two other 
places. Dickens, in his ‘ House to Let,’ p, 10, makes 
Mr. Chadwick employ it, 

H,. N. G. B. (“French and German Jest-Books"’),— 
Please send address to which to forward a letter, 
J. Manvet (“I swear by the light,” &c.). 

pated, See 6S, x, 138, 

Scotsman (“ M‘Killop Family "’).—Read the notice to 
correspondents at the head of our queries, 

Dr. Percy Gamace (“ Sidney and Gamage Families”), 
— Please send address. 

Fray Simon (“ Enigma on Letter H"’)—By Miss 
Catherine Fanshawe. See 6 8, ix, 260. 

W. Lovett (“ Michaelmas Day, the Goose, and Queen 
Elizabeth "’).—See 1" 8S. iv. 230, 

Harry Prutwe (“Jubilee of George III.”’).—The 
best sources of information are the daily papers of that 
time. 

W. L. R. (“The Works of Joseph Hall ”),—Early 
editions of these, such as that you name, have little 
money value, 

CoxnicEnpum.—P, 246, col, 1, 1. 
“ Bayley” read Bazley. 

NOTICE, 

_ Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


Antici- 


10 from foot for 





